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THE ROMANTIC NOSTALGIA OF 
JOSE DE ESPRONCEDA 


j El bien, pasado, y el dolor, presente !—El estudiante de Salamanca 


If Espronceda is the “representative man” of Spanish Roman- 
ticism, as he was described by Pifieyro, we should naturally expect 
him to be impregnated with a certain amount of romantic nostalgia. 
In some writers this refinement of the imagination assumes the form 
of an incommensurate longing for a something that is not always too 
clear in the mind of the sufferer (“the desire of the moth for the 
star”). Others yield themselves up to despair at the mere recollec- 
tion of past happiness, which has brought them nothing but emptiness 
and disillusionment. This feeling of despair is frequently, though 
not necessarily, seasoned with at least a hint of fresh hopes and illu- 
sions, which in turn, if allowed to attain their full development, will 
only redouble the poet’s (or novelist’s) nausea and taedium vitae. 
Romantic nostalgia is, then, in many instances, a sort of endless chain 
whose alternating links are hope and despair. The nostalgic poet is 
not, however, content to seek the remedy for his ailment in some 
future happiness, for bitter experience has taught him that it will be 
inevitably, i.e., fatally, blighted and converted into disillusionment. 
If no comfort is afforded him by his emotional escapes, he often 
turns to woman, who in all probability was the primal cause of his nos- 
talgia, to Nature, or even to religion, as occurs in the case of Pierre 
Loti. Too often the attempt at communion meets a dismal end, thereby 
aggravating rather than calming the affliction of the Romanticist. 

It goes without saying that the ingredients which make up Ro- 
mantic nostalgia vary from temperament to temperament, according 
to the imaginative susceptibility of the individual writer. In the case 
of Espronceda we shall try to make some sort of a diagnosis of the 


1From a slightly different point of view it may be defined as the incom- 
patibility of hope (longing) and despair in a hypersensitive mind; a Romanticist 
would have seen in it the antithesis between hope and despair, while a writer 
of the Golden Age would have included a reference to the phoenix. 
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various elements that contribute to the formation of his nostalgia. He 
is the most thoroughly steeped representative of the Romantic move- 
ment in Spain, and offers abundant testimony of his nostalgic pen- 
chants in his shorter compositions, as well as in El estudiante de 
Salamanca and El diablo mundo.* 

If we turn to A Jarifa en una orgia we find one of the most viru- 
lent specimens of nostalgia in all Romantic literature. The poet, 
whom we discover in the throes of despair, calls for wine and the 
love of Jarifa so as to carouse away his past illusions® of truth, virtue, 
and purity. As he might have expected, he is immediately overcome 
with disgust, and launches a violent diatribe against the arts and 
wiles of women: he aspires to a love and a “deleite divino” that are 
not to be had anywhere. He is tortured by his equally burning and 
vague desire, as well as by the certainty that behind all these pleas- 
ures and love-affairs he will find nothing but revulsion and ennui. 
His uncurbed imagination seeks happiness but finds only doubt, and 
the virtue and glory which he pursues so avidly turn out to be 
hediondo polvo y deleznable escoria, while at his touch pure women 
are converted into lodo y podredumbre. His eternal and insatiable 
desire causes him to hate life and trust no other remedy except death 
(“sdélo en la paz de los sepulcros creo”), for life is a torment and 
pleasure a deception, without happiness or peace of mind for him. 
Then, curiously enough, he concludes that such is the punishment 
God metes out to those who seek to pry into the secrets of truth—a 
thought that recalls to a certain extent the scene in Scott’s William 
and Mary where the latter perishes for not “revering the doom of 
heaven.” The poem ends with a bitter self-plea for a hardened sus- 
ceptibility, a “letargo estépido”’ that will narcotize suffering and trans- 
form it into painless unreality. 

A similar emotional strain runs through the intensely personal 
Canto a Teresa. In fact, these magnificent octaves are the expression 
of a torrential nostalgia for a vanished 


ensuefio de suavisima*‘ ternura ... 
de amor la llama generosa y pura ... 


2 The extent to which Espronceda is posing does not concern us greatly. It 
may be suspected that nearly every sufferer from nostalgia is something of a 
poseur, though he may firmly believe he has persuaded himself to the contrary. 

8 A favorite word with Espronceda, frequently modified by the adjective divino. 


* Or celestial, which is a characteristic adjective of Espronceda’s in speaking 
of ternura, 
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Gone are the golden hours of innocent passion, a passion so centrifugal 
that it led the poet to embrace the universe itself within his ego. The 
illusion collapses, and the idealized Teresa forfeits her “purity,” like 
a “fallen angel” : Espronceda is left with nothing but rankling memo- 
ries and the tumba, and little it avails him to reflect that love has only 
been adoring love, and that (with Wordsworth, perhaps) his suffer- 
ing may be 
Memoria 
acaso triste de un perdido cielo, 
quiza esperanza de futura gloria. 


He does find a grain of consolation in the afterthought that Teresa is 
happier now in death, since death alone can allay her sorrows. The 
mood shifts to pity, both for her and for himself, and passes through 
a reproachful despair to the sardonic grimace of the last two stanzas: 


Mi propia pena con mi risa insulto, 
y me divierto en arrancar del pecho 
mi mismo coraz6n pedazos hecho. 


Gocemos, si; la cristalina esfera 
gira bafiada en luz: ; bella es la vida! 
é Quién a parar alcanza la carrera 
del mundo hermoso que al placer convida? 
Brilla radiante el sol, la primavera 
los campos pinta en la estacién florida :° 
truéquese en risa mi dolor profundo ... 
Que haya un cadaver mas, ; qué importa al mundo! 


Albeit the poet would seem to welcome death as the sole panacea 
for his multiple woes, he really entertains a healthy dread of both 
death and old age, which itself may be taken as a sort of death in life. 
An instance of this attitude is found in El diablo mundo, when the 
aged Adam bemoans the happiness and youth that lie behind him, for 
he realizes that death is slowly but inexorably advancing to claim him 
as its own. In another part of the poem Espronceda, speaking for 
himself, laments having reached the age of thirty: 


j Malditos treinta afios, 
funesta edad de amargos desengajios ! 


and bids farewell to love and youth: 


5 The underlying sentiment is the impassibility of Nature, mentioned below. 
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; Ah! para siempre adiés: mi pecho llora 
al deciros adids: ; ilusion vana! 

Mi tierno coraz6n siempre os adora, 
mas mi cabeza se me vuelve cana. 


It is, therefore, only natural that the rejuvenated Adam, the sym- 
bol of mankind as viewed by a Romanticist, should taste disillusion- 
ment at every turn in his life: the salient example is the love-affair 
with La Salada, the manola, which, incidentally, Espronceda has 
painted with what may be termed a nostalgic vividness. The stupidity 
and insensibility of the world of men also contribute to the blasting 
of Adam’s hopeful aspirations, until he could well repeat a passage 
that occurs earlier in the epic: 


Delirio son engafioso 

sus® placeres, sus amores, 
es su ciencia vanidad, 

y mentira son sus goces: 

; solo verdad su impotencia, 
su amargura y sus dolores! 


Although this pessimistic nihilism is the logical reaction to the rebuffs 
of experience,’ Adam cannot be considered as a perfect victim of 
nostalgia since his rejuvenation constitutes a violent rupture between 
the painful recollections of the past (the Adam of Canto I) and the 
illusions contained in the future (the fledgling youth). The more 
customary sufferer from nostalgia exhibits simultaneously varying 
traces of both stages of the “malady.” 

Passing now to the phase of Espronceda’s relations with external 
Nature that interests us, there would seem to be less communion than 
in other Romantic poets and novelists. Certain of his lyrics may be 
profitably read in this connection, such as A una estrella, which, how- 
ever, reveals more community of feeling than communion with the 
star. The poem in which he appears to have established a genuinely 
“working” communion with Nature is the romance entitled A la noche. 
The opening lines are as follows: 


6 That is, del hombre. 


* See Bonilla’s article, “El pensamiento de Espronceda,” in Espatia moderna 
for 1908; and for the partial parallel to Romantic nostalgia, the outline of the 


tenets of Buddhism as set forth by J. Ortega in El tema de nuestro tiempo, 
2d edition, pp. 102 ff. 
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Salve, o tu, noche serena, 
que el mundo velas augusta, 
y los pesares de un triste 
con tu oscuridad endulzas. 


Night falls on a bucolic setting reminiscent of Lamartine, while the 
shepherd and plowman return home: 


Todos siiave reposo 

en tu calma ; oh noche! buscan, 
y aun las lagrimas tus suefios 
al desventurado enjugan. 


; Oh qué silencio! ; Oh qué grata 
oscuridad y tristura ! 

; Como el alma contemplaros 

en si recogida gusta ! 


After a delightful description of the placid moonlight scene, he closes 
the poem thus: 

j Oh! salve, amiga® del triste, 

con blando balsamo endulza 

los pesares de mi pecho, 

que en ti su consuelo buscan. 


More frequently Nature offers a chill rebuff to any attempt at 
communion on the part of the poet. In the sonnet with which he 
dedicates his verse he bewails the saddening effect of stern reality 
upon the creations of his fantasy, and adds these lines: 


Los ojos vuelvo en incesante anhelo, 
y gira en torno indiferente el mundo, 
y en torno gira indiferente el cielo. 


The same thought, expressed in almost identical language, occurs in 
El angel y el poeta: he infers, however, from the impassibility of 
Nature that his lamentation is but a part of the eternal torment and 
agony of the cosmos. He hears every grain of sand, every plant, and 
every living creature pour forth its grief and bitterness, while 


Las aguas de las fuentes suspiraban, 
las copas de los arboles gemian, 

las olas de la mar se querellaban, 
los aquilones de dolor rugian. 


8 That is, la noche. 
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In El estudiante de Salamanca a further aspect of this sentiment 
presents itself, when the impassibility of Nature is mentioned in the 
same breath with the indifference of humankind, which, as we have 
already noted, left a trace in El diablo mundo: 


Miré sus suspiros llevarlos el viento, 

sus lagrimas tristes perderse en el mar, 
sin nadie que acuda ni entienda su acento, 
insensible el cielo y el mundo a su mal ... 


Y ha visto la luna brillar en el cielo 
serena y en calma mientras él llord, 

y ha visto los hombres pasar en el suelo, 
y nadie a sus quejas los ojos volvio ... 


An additional variety of Espronceda’s nostalgia is the homesick- 
ness that plunged him into bitter thoughts, specifically during his 
sojourn in London. In the elegy A la patria, the emphasis is not 
merely on the exile’s personal sufferings, but also on the deplorable 
plight of the Spain that he conjures up in his imagination. Espron- 
ceda, the Romantic poet, identifies in a sense his lot with that of his 
native land, for both have lived their Golden Ages, and both are now 
rent with reminiscential heartaches. In La entrada del invierno en 
Londres, attributed to our poet, the dreary and forbidding London 
winter leads him into fond memories of home and springtime with its 
cantos de amores. It was there—in far-off Spain—that he “felt the 
flame of his first love,”® and celebrated “Ja Patria” and “la Libertad,” 
until hypocrisy and treason drove him into banishment. He bids adieu 
to his lares queridos and adds that nothing remains for him to do 
except to weep and rue his misfortune, which he feels to be irremedi- 
able. His homesickness finds a parallel in the plaint of La cautiva, 
who is, likewise, a victim of frustrate love: 


No hallan mis ojos mi patria; j Adiés, patria! ; adiéds, amores! 
humo han sido mis amores ; La infeliz Zoraida ahora 
nadie calma mis dolores, sdlo venganzas implora, 
y en celos me siento arder. ya condenada a morir. 


Ernest H. TEMPLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


® Cf., for the connotation and universality of this expression, F. Rodriguez 
Marin, El amor primero segtin la musa popular, in Vol. II of the Homenaje a 
Menéndez Pidal. 
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LA PROSA MEXICANA' 


El afio pasado tuve el placer de permitirme dar a V.V. una pe- 
quefia platica sobre la poesia mexicana, ahora tengo el gusto de ofre- 
cer a V.V. una breve conferencia sobre la prosa mexicana. Mas, 
como V.V. facilmente comprenderan, puesto que se trata de cubrir 
un campo de tan vastas proporciones, me veré obligado a escoger 
muy limitadamente, dedicando mi esbozo solamente a aquellos pro- 
sistas y a aquellas obras que, en mi estimacién, sean de un mérito y 
de una significacién muy especial ; para lo cual tendré por fuerza que 
omitir a muchos autores y obras de importancia, sobre todo moder- 
nistas. Por esto, ruego a V.V. me concedan la mayor indulgencia, 
teniendo en cuenta que la seleccién ha sido hecha con toda sinceridad, 
procurando hacer justicia en todos sentidos por mi parte. Ademas, 
se debe tener en cuenta que es humanamente imposible cubrir ade- 
cuadamente un campo tan extenso como es éste en el tan breve 
periodo de una hora. 

El interés que se despert6 en los dias inmediatamente posteriores 
a la Conquista fué causa de que una verdadera Pléyade de escritores, 
atraidos por asuntos de la Iglesia o del Estado, invadieran el Virrei- 
nato de Nueva Espafia, siendo sabios clérigos en su mayoria y uno 
que otro escritor sin miras eclesiasticas (algunos de los cuales obtu- 
vieron gran prominencia), habiendo sembrado la semilla de una 
nueva cultura que se fué desarrollando por parejo en varios centros 
de la colonia. Treinta afios después de la caida de la gran capital 
azteca, Tenochtitlan, la Real y Pontifica Universidad de México fué 
fundada por un decreto del emperador Carlos Quinto en 1551, o sea 
casi un siglo antes de la institucidn mas antigua en los Estados 
Unidos, la Universidad de Harvard. La nueva universidad ofrecia 
un sinnumero de oportunidades para aprender, de las cuales los 
sabios muy pronto se supieron aprovechar y, aunque predominaba 
la religion en los cursos de estudio, no tardaron filosofos y poetas, que 
encontraban el medio de penetrar en los salones de conferencias, en 
hacer aparecer toda clase de manuales y de textos. Ademias, la im- 
prenta, de tan inestimable valor para estos primeros escritores, ya 
habia sido traida de Espafia en 1536 (la primera en América). Y, 
como muchos de los autores del Virreinato eran hombres ricos — en 


1 Conferencia pronunciada en la Public Library de Los Angeles el 12 de enero 
de 1929 
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un tiempo aristocratas espafioles y ahora clérigos de la colonia — 
les era posible cubrir el costo tan elevado (en aquellos dias) de 
mandar imprimir sus manuscritos. 

El primer libro impreso en el Nuevo Mundo fué La Escala Es- 
piritual para llegar al Cielo, en el afio de 1536, el cual fué traducido 
del latin por Fray Juan de Magdalena. Otras traducciones o tratados 
siguieron mas tarde, en su mayoria sermones y “tractos,” tanto en 
latin como en espafiol, muchos de los cuales han desaparecido. Aque- 
llas obras que atin existen nos demuestran el caracter doctrinal de 
la mayoria de aquellas publicaciones primeras, siendo entre ellas 
caracteristica la Breve y Compendiosa Doctrina Cristiana en lengua 
Me-icana y Castellana, del afio 1539, por el primer obispo del Virrei- 
nato, fray Juan de Zumarraga. Mas no todas esas obras del siglo 
XVI eran catecismos; un gran ntimero de ellas eran tratados sobre 
el progreso de la nueva cultura criolla. Pues debe recordarse que 
durante la segunda mitad del siglo, muchas de las actividades del 
Virreinato, tanto literarias como de otra especie, estaban en manos 
de personas nacidas, no en Espafia, sino en tierra nativa; entre las 
cuales ya figuraban varios autores indios y mestizos, los que dejaron 
estampado su sello con su temperamento y tradiciones que atin se 
ven reflejados en los estilos contemporaneos y en los grandes monu- 
mentos de la literatura de épocas subsecuentes. 

De los tratados y manuales que han subsistido son de interés muy 
especial aquéllos que nos informan sobre las artes y la civilizacién 
de las razas aborigenes, o los que tratan de algun dialecto nativo, 
o bien, de las complejidades sintacticas de la lengua castellana. Los 
principales de éstos son el gran ntimero de estudios sobre antigtieda- 
des mexicanas, algunos de ellos escritos en la lengua azteca por el 
fraile franciscano Bernardino de Sahagun, y muy especialmente su 
Historia de las cosas antiguas de los Indios, del afio 1566; la Historia 
de los Indios de Nueva Espajia y las Islas de tierra firme, del fray 
Diego Duran, que esta considerado como el tratado mas completo 
de las tribus nativas hasta aquella época; el libro excepcionalmente 
raro (afio 1558), sobre el Arte de la lengua Tarasca o de Michoacén, 
por el fraile franciscano Maturino Gilberti; y el curioso e interesante 
Vocabulario por fray Molina (1555), que fué una de las primeras 
cartillas del Virreinato. También encontramos los manuales peda- 
gogicos de fray Pedro de Gante (llamado carifiosamente el padre de 
la Instruccién en México), y de un gran valor cultural e histérico, 
puesto que preceden a cualquier otra publicacién sobre educacion en 
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todo el continente americano. Y fué él quien fundé la primera es- 
cuela espafiola en el Nuevo Mundo, en el afio de 1537. 

Las obras literarias de mayor importancia durante la primera 
mitad del siglo son, sin embargo, las cartas relaciones, epistolas en- 
viadas al gobierno espafiol por los conquistadores y por miembros 
distinguidos del clero, muchas de las cuales son notables por los 
distintos puntos de vista que adoptan respecto a las exploraciones de 
los espafioles y a la civilizacién del Nuevo Mundo. Son especial- 
mente notables entre estas cartas, por su calidad de estilo y como 
documentos histéricos, asi como por las descripciones graficas de la 
geografia del pais antes y después de la Conquista, las cartas de 
Hernan Cortés a su emperador (publicadas por primera vez en Nu- 
remberg, Alemania, en 1524). 

Entre las muchas croénicas de la época es de un mérito conspicuo, 
historica y literariamente, la Historia verdadera de la Conquista de 
la Nueva Espaia, de Bernal Diaz del Castillo, un oficial en el ejército 
del Conquistador, en la cual da cuenta de varias aventuras durante 
la invasion, asi como de algunas vividas descripciones de lo que fué 
en un tiempo la raza azteca y de algunos rasgos caracteristicos de las 
razas nativas. Esta obra del capitan Diaz, quien habia participado 
personalmente en las exploraciones del conquistador, fué escrita 
principalmente con el objeto de desacreditar la obra del secretario de 
Cortés, Lopez de Gomara, titulada Crénica de la Conquista de Nueva 
Espana, que él desaprobaba, puesto que no ensalzaba lo suficiente- 
mente la obra del conquistador. 

Las numerosas historias, cronicas y relaciones del padre dominico 
Bartolomé de las Casas, Obispo de Chiapas (1474-1566), conocido 
como el “Protector General de los Indios,” tales como su Historia 
general de las Indias (del afio 1552), y su Historia verdadera de la 
Conquista de Nueva Espafia, son ejemplos de exactitud y verdad de 
los escritos etnolégicos e histéricos de aquel periodo, a la vez que 
la Crénica de la Nueva Espaia, por el fraile Francisco Cervantes de 
Salazar, en el afio de 1560, es otra historia de gran importancia que 
arroja mucha luz sobre aquella época. 

De un interés excepcional, tanto histérica como literariamente, es 
también la Historia de los Indios de Nueva Espaiia, por Motolinia 
(Fray Toribio de Benavente), pues nos da cuenta detallada de la 
cultura de ciertas tribus indias entre las cuales vivid y trabajé du- 
rante cuarenta afios, y cuyo dialecto aprendié para poder dar cuenta 
exacta de sus costumbres, sus fiestas, sus juegos, cantos y bailes, sus 
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creencias y supersticiones, sus gobiernos e industrias, asi como para 
estar al tanto de sus necesidades y quejas. Este y el obispo Bartolomé 
de las Casas son dos tipicos representantes de aquellos heroicos frailes 
del siglo XVI quienes, en su obra de reformar y educar a los indios, 
asi como protejerlos contra la extorcién y la avaricia de los encomen- 
deros,* se anticiparon a los magnificos misioneros de una época sub- 
secuente, contandose entre ellos los grandes misioneros californianos, 
siendo Junipero Serra el mas tipico de estos ultimos. 

La mayor parte de la produccidén literaria en México, durante el 
siglo XVII, peca de la cansada palabreria y la extravagancia del 
gongorismo, el cual habia invadido a Espafia en aquella época y que 
habia aparecido en la literatura de la colonia favorita. Los cronistas 
y los poetastros de la corte virreinal luchaban entre si para producir 
una cantidad inmensa de verbosidad culterana, un verdadero mare 
magnum de palabreria retumbante, tanto en castellano como en latin, 
para celebrar ciertos sucesos: las juras de los reyes, las entradas 
publicas de los virreyes, los funerales de princesas y prelados, o de 
certdmenes populares (torneos poéticos). 

La mayoria de las publicaciones de esa época no llegan a ser mas 
que mediocres. Existen, sin embargo, tales obras como la Monarquia 
Indiana (del afio 1615), por fray Juan de Torquemada, una cronica 
excelente, por la cual Lucas Aleman le otorga el titulo de “el Livy 
de Nueva Espafia,” y el Arte de la lengua Me.xicana, del afio 1673; 
el Teatro Mexicano (publicada hacia fines del siglo), por el fraile 
franciscano Agustin de Vétancourt, es la mas notable de todas sus 
obras literarias. 

Un hombre excepcionalmente cabal como estudiante, filésofo y 
poeta de la época, es también Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora, a quien 
Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo califica como “un varén de los mas 
ilustres que ha producido México.” Su prosa se encuentra libre de 
las expresiones retumbantes de la época, aunque su poesia la encon- 
tramos con frecuencia invadida de las altisonantes fanfarronerias del 
ilustre poeta espafiol del mismo nombre. Sigiienza era un sabio de 
extraordinaria versatilidad, de un intelecto sorprendente: un ensay- 
ista distinguidisimo, historiador, matematico, astronomo y cosmo- 
grafo. Por eso es que era el profesor mas popular en la Real Uni- 
versidad, favorito del Conde de Galve, el virrey gobernante. Si- 
giienza puede considerarse como el primer periodista de Nueva 


2 Cf. Lesley Byrd Simpson, The Encomienda in New Spain: Forced Native 
Labor in the Spanish Colonies, 1492-1550 (Berkeley, California, 1929), 297 pags. 
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Espafia, pues se dice que el primer periddico de México, El Mercurio 
Volante, se publicd por su iniciativa. Por eso es verdaderamente 
lamentable que casi todos sus escritos, que fueron voluminosos, 
hayan desaparecido. Mas, como dice el mas reciente de sus bidgra- 
fos, el profesor Irving A. Leonard,* de la Universidad de California: 
“Por fortuna, algunos fragmentos han quedado, por los cuales queda 
probado que D. Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora fué uno de los huma- 
nistas y cientificos mas grandes de su época, con mayor razon del 
Nuevo Mundo. Como un faro en el mar, asi brilla él en medio de la 
obscuridad de la ignorancia y supersticion que envolvia a una gran 
mayoria de sus contemporaneos.” 

Pero, sin duda alguna, las figuras mas célebres del siglo XVII 
son: Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz (1651-1695) y Juan Ruiz de Alarcon 
(1581-1639), cuya fama fué mas bien adquirida en el campo de la 
poesia y del drama. Sor Juana, cuyo nombre mundano era Juana 
Inés de Asbaje—llamada también la décima musa—no tan sdlo 
escribid los versos mas ricos en todo el dominio de la poesia mexi- 
cana, sino también autos y obras mundanas, mientras que Alarcon 
es, a la vez, uno de los mas grandes dramaturgos del Siglo de Oro. 

Se nos presenta, sin embargo, el problema nada nuevo de si se 
debe clasificar a Ruiz de Alarcon como autor mexicano o como es- 
pafiol, puesto que pasé la mayor parte de su vida en Espafia. Mas, 
puesto que paso sus primeros afios en tierra mexicana (contaba ya 
veinte afios cuando emigrd), puede considerarse, aunque por falta 
de pruebas documentarias no puede quedar definitivamente estable- 
cido, que sus primeros esfuerzos literarios en aquella edad, deben de 
haber visto la primera luz en su pais natal. Por lo menos dos de sus 
comedias, El Semejante a si Mismo, y Mandarse por Mejorarse, 
indican que fueron escritas en México, puesto que en ellas abundan 
numerosas expresiones peculiares de este pais. Y, segtin criticos lite- 
rarios de gran fama como Alfonso Reyes y Pedro Henriquez Urefia, 
debe clasificarsele definitivamente como dramaturgo mexicano, no 
tan solo por su nacimiento, sino porque fué en México donde recibié 
su educacién y donde adquirié la peculiaridad caracteristica de su 
arte, el estilo epigramatico, asi como la forma y dicci6n.* 


8“A Great Savant of Seventeenth-Century Mexico: Carlos de Sigiiensa y 
Géngora,” en Hispania, num. 6 (diciembre, 1927), pags. 399-408. 


*Cf. Alfred Coester, The Literary History of Spanish America (Second 
Edition. New York, 1928), pag. 32. 
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El siglo XVIII en el México literario aun padece los efectos del 
culteranismo del siglo anterior, de aquella predisposicion hacia la 
metafora extravagante, aquellas exageradas retoricas y obras de pala- 
breria que atin desconciertan y turban hoy dia por su significado a 
los mas conocedores. Pero también es la edad de los grandes latinis- 
tas, poetas que han permanecido fieles a la tradicion clasica, publi- 
cando sus obras en la lengua de Virgilio. Es mas bien en el campo 
de la poesia, sin embargo, en donde se expresa la preferencia del 
latin sobre el idioma vernaculo, siendo el ejemplo mas notable el 
Rusticario Mexicano del jesuita Rafael Landivar, poema de una lon- 
gitud extraordinaria (15 voltimenes), el cual cuenta las bellezas de 
las campifias mexicanas y ensalza lo variado de las industrias del pais. 
También hubo durante esta época muchas traducciones del griego y 
del latin por los padres jesuitas, asi como voluminosas historias y 
bibliografias, tales como la Biblioteca Mexicana (comenzada en 
1755), y la notable Historia Antigua de México antes y después de la 
Conquista Espaiiola por el eminente historiador Fray Francisco Ja- 
vier de Clavijero (1731-1787), quién ha sido llamado “la piedra an- 
gular de la época pre-cortesiana.” 

Hacia fines del siglo XVIII hay un periodo de empresas perio- 
disticas,.de gacetas, hojas volantes, y de avisos, que en su mayoria 
tenian por objeto la promulgacién de noticias administrativas. Esta 
prosaica propaganda periodistica duro hasta la época de la lucha por 
la independencia, y ayudé mucho a desarrollar mas amplia y acerta- 
damente los sentimientos politicos y literarios. Folletos distribuidos 
gratuitamente por las calles servian admirablemente a los grupos 
contendientes (cada uno de los cuales tenia su organo especial), para 
propagar ideas y preferencias tanto en politica como en literatura; 
para combatir ideales y pensamientos extranjeros u opuestos, y para 
moldear la opinién ptiblica—algo asi como los periddicos de hoy dia. 

Entre las gacetas de mas influencia y mayor prominencia se en- 
contraban la Gaceta de México (comenzada en 1784), dedicada a dis- 
cusiones politicas, literarias y cientificas ; el Diario de México (1805), 
que concentraba su atencién a asuntos de literatura y de estadistica; 
y la Gaceta de Literatura, la mas antigua e importante en asuntos de 
literatura, puesto que contribuy6 grandemente al estimulo del es- 
fuerzo intelectual, y la que aparecid por vez primera en 1768, ha- 
biendo sido fundada por el distinguido cientifico y astronomo An- 
tonio de Alzate (1729-1790), uno de los fundadores de las ciencias 
naturales modernas. 
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La guerra de Independencia, como es natural, no fué muy pro- 
picia a las letras mexicanas, pero inauguré una época de reaccién a 
las tendencias de los siglos XVII y XVIII, o sea el retorno a las 
tradiciones literarias mas puras. Una temprana manifestacién de 
este sano Neo-Clasicismo se observa en las obras del poeta y orador 
José Sartorio, un noble patriota de tendencias verdaderamente in- 
surgentes, mientras que, por otra parte, las obras publicadas de Gu- 
ridi y Alcocer representan una inclinacién hacia lo contrario, o sea 
la tendencia tradicional del ciudadano que observa la ley. 

El autor que sin duda alguna adquirid mayor y mas duradera 
fama durante el periodo fué José Joaquin Fernandez, quien escribid 
bajo el pseudénimo de El Pensador Mexicano (publicé también un 
periddico con aquel nombre). El caracter audaz y revolucionario de 
sus obras ataca valientemente las condiciones existentes en asuntos 
de educacién, religiosos, literarios, politicos y sociolégicos, por lo 
que fué debidamente recompensado con varios viajes a la carcel. Los 
innumerables folletos, fdbulas, letrillas satiricas y ensayos miscela- 
neos nos presentan una sorprendente coleccion de cuadros tipicos del 
México contemporaneo que, con merecida razon, le han otorgado la 
reputacién del Gil Blas del Nuevo Mundo. Existe una chocarroneria 
muy singular en sus obras, un humorismo inimitable que se encuentra 
mejor expresado en su encantadora novela satirica El Periquillo Sar- 
niento, que es aun de las obras mas populares y mas leidas en Mé- 
xico. Trata de las aspiraciones de un hombre nacido y criado en la 
Ciudad, cuyas caracteristicas nacionales y defectos conoce a fondo; 
y cuyas condiciones malsanas, extravagancias y vicios, él reformaria. 
E] libro refleja las costumbres y los habitos de aquellos tiempos mejor 
que cualquiera otra obra mexicana, haciéndolo por medio de historie- 
tas y anécdotas (mas o menos biograficas). El Periquillo Sarniento 
es una obrita maestra de estilo picaresco, tanto por su contenido como 
por su acabado artistico y, aunque indudablemente es una novela “a 
thése,” por ser obvio su fin de reforma, esta clasificada y considerada 
como de las mejores obras de este estilo satirico, y ha quedado uni- 
versalmente aceptada como la mejor obra clasica de la prosa mexi- 
cana. 

El movimiento Romanticista en Espafia y en toda Europa durante 
la primera mitad del siglo diecinueve dejé su estampa en la literatura 
mexicana también ; pero esta influencia se dej6 sentir en la poesia y 
en el drama y no en la prosa. Con excepcién de ciertos trabajos que 
haremos notar a continuacién, la novela mexicana afectada por el 
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Romanticismo carece de importancia. Por regla general, los autores 
de esta clase de prosa se proponen imitar modelos franceses, sin asi- 
milar el sabor caracteristico de ellos. 

Sin embargo, encontramos un ejemplo de novela romantica muy 
superior en los trabajos de Rafael Delgado, quién no tan sdlo es 
el mejor representante de esta clase de novela en México, sino tam- 
bién el principal representante de la novela de costumbres naturalista. 
El estilo literario de Delgado refleja la influencia de varias escuelas 
en distintas épocas, pero las que son mas prominentes son la de 
Zorrilla y la de Jorge Isaacs, la de Lamartine y la de Daudet. En 
algunas de sus encantadoras historias, tales como Angelina (la cual 
parece ser una biografia) y La Calandria, nos pinta soberbios cua- 
dros de la vida contemporanea, de la clase media y de sus costumbres. 
Igualmente atractivas por su sabor de romanticismo y por lo pinto- 
resco de los episodios histéricos, asi como por la presentacién tan 
realista de la vida de provincia mexicana, son las novelas de Ignacio 
Altamirano ; siendo las mas caracteristicas y populares Clemencia y 
La Navidad en las Montaias ; ambas se distinguen por la rareza y la 
exquisita calidad de su estilo. Hay muy pocas novelas mexicanas que 
fascinen y atraigan tanto como las de este escritor indio de raza pura, 
por su extrafio misticismo a veces, o bien por su furioso romanti- 
cismo otras. También son sumamente agradables los cuentos e his- 
torias de Florencio del Castillo y de Fernando Orozco y Berra, que 
son de un caracter un tanto sentimental y estudios interesantisimos 
de costumbres regionales. 

Durante la década de 1830 a 1840, los excesos del Romanticismo 
habian sido ridiculizados muy agradablemente por uno de los promi- 
nentes dramaturgos mexicanos (quién tal vez debe ser clasificado 
como espafiol, puesto que escribid la mayor parte de sus obras en la 
Peninsula), D. Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza (1789-1851), a quien 
se debe la introduccién del drama en México y cuyas divertidas co- 
medias estan modeladas en las de Moratin (el joven). La Jndulgen- 
cia para todos es sin duda su mejor obra, pero Contigo Pan y Cebolla, 
en la cual hace burla de la mujer tipicamente sentimental y de las 
ridiculeces del romanticismo en aquella época, sigue siendo la obra 
favorita de las tablas, de las escuelas y de los “clubs” espafioles. 

Sin embargo, los efectos del Romanticismo no se llegaron a sentir 
en México tanto como en otros paises, con la salvedad de que la 
revolucién literaria de aquel periodo tuvo gran influencia en la poesia 
y en el drama mexicanos. La poesia que fué mas profundamente 
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afectada por rebeldes espafioles como Espronceda y Zorrilla (éste 
ultimo se recordara vivid algun tiempo en México), es la del desa- 
fortunado Rodriguez Galvan (1816-1842), a quien se considera como 
el jefe y apdstol del Romanticismo en México, y la de Fernando 
Calderén (1809-1845), quien fué uno de los primeros en adoptar el 
metro y otras innovaciones del nuevo movimiento literario. Tanto 
Rodriguez Galvan como Calderén era poeta dramatico de gran fuerza 
e imaginacion, que nos ha dejado obras extraordinariamente buenas. 

Debemos, sin embargo, tener en cuenta que el Romanticismo no 
fué extrafio a las letras mexicanas, puesto que el espiritu literario 
nacional es, y siempre ha sido, netamente romantico, con una fuerte 
inclinacién hacia el pesimismo, que parece remontarse hacia una 
época mas temprana, ya a los tiempos pre-Cortesianos, o bien a los 
tiempos hispano-moriscos. 

En cuanto al aspecto general de la literatura mexicana durante el] 
ultimo siglo, notamos que, como es natural, se encuentra dominado 
por las inquietudes politicas que agitaban a la nacién y a la sociedad 
durante aquella época. La prolongacion de fricciones de esta especie 
impiden el desarrollo de actividades literarias en los paises, con ex- 
cepcion de la poesia, que parece florecer en la adversidad y parece 
ser mas elocuente mientras mas turbulento es el ambiente. Y en 
realidad, nunca ha llegado a florecer tanto la poesia mexicana en toda 
su historia literaria como en el siglo pasado. Pero languidecidé el 
romanticismo durante el largo tiempo que duré la lucha de la restau- 
racion de la Republica, durante un periodo casi continuo de guerras 
civiles, en el que la mayor parte de la prosa asume un color politico, 
de patriotismo, de periodismo. Esto lo vemos vivamente reflejado en 
las obras de autores y lideres politicos como José Joaquin Pesado 
(1801-1861) y Guillermo Prieto (1818-1897), ambos representantes 
de la prensa nacional, a la vez que poetas representativos de la época. 

Durante este periodo de educacion literaria, la erudicion tiene un 
notable desarrollo en México. Mediante los profundos estudios que 
se hacen de lenguas y tradiciones, asi como tratados analiticos de 
diversos caracteres, se desarrolla una nueva escuela critica. El en- 
sayo critico se ramifica en varias direcciones, pero especializando 
mas bien en el periodo aborigen del pais, en los indios y sus tradi- 
ciones y en la cultura de la colonia; o bien, invadiendo el campo de 
la filosofia y de la religién. Ejemplo muy notable de esta clase de 
erudicién son las obras eclesiasticas de fray Servando de Mier, las 
investigaciones histdrico-cientificas de Lucas Alaman, entre las que 
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se encuentra la famosisima Historia de México, a que se refiere el 
eminente critico Salado Alvarez como “la indispensable historia de 
Mé.ico” ; tenemos también los ensayos histdérico-filoséficos de Carlos 
Bustamante y de Ignacio Ramirez. Son de un interés muy especial 
como documentos del México de siglos anteriores las bibliografias 
y biografias de Garcia A. Icazbalceta, entre las cuales es mas notable 
la Bibliografia mexicana del siglo XVI. Los estudios filolégico-lite- 
rarios de Francisco Pimentel son notables como manuales de critica 
literaria, en particular la Historia Critica de la literatura en México, 
aunque no enteramente fidedigno respecto a sus fallos criticos. 

Para los admiradores de la estética, son de un interés muy espe- 
cial las obras mas recientes sobre las Bellas Artes, como El Arte en 
México, por Manuel G. Revilla, el esquiciado y familiar Didlogo 
sobre la historia de la pintura en México, por Bernardo Couto, asi 
como los brillantisimos estudios arqueolégicos de Manuel Gamio, 
quien sigue activamente sus estudios en las antiguas ruinas de Mé- 
xico como director del departamento de antropologia. 

Como hemos visto, entre las diferentes escuelas del periodo, pre- 
domina en la prosa la novela historica, y muy especialmente aquella 
que trata de los grandes acontecimientos nacionales del siglo: la 
guerra de la Independencia, la fundacion del primer Imperio y su 
desarrollo y caida, el nacimiento de la Republica, la guerra con los 
Estados Unidos y la invasion francesa. La mayor parte de los ro- 
mances se refieren, sin embargo, a las luchas del pais durante la 
invasiOn francesa y a los pintorescos incidentes del segundo Imperio 
cuando Maximiliano. 

Entre estas novelas hist6ricas se encuentran los encantadores 
romances politicos del escritor imperialista José Roa Barcena (1827- 
1906), quien también es uno de los principales autores de historietas 
cortas y cuyas leyendas han sido traducidas a varios idiomas; las 
hermosas historias de Juan Diaz Covarrubias, quien a los 22 afios de 
edad perdié la vida peleando al lado de los liberales, victima de las 
atrocidades del general Leonardo Marquez (quien observé muy mala 
conducta durante el desafortunado reino de Maximiliano) ; las de 
Manuel Payno, uno de los escritores mexicanos mas versatiles y gran 
estadista, que fué encarcelado varias veces por sus atrevidas opinio- 
nes politicas; y las de Ireneo Paz, un gran dramaturgo a la vez que 
novelista, quien apoyaba a Diaz, y que igualmente fué a la carcel en 
varias ocasiones. Tienen, sin embargo, mayor circulacion las obras 
realistas de Juan Mateos, que desempefid varios cargos de impor- 
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tancia durante el gobierno del presidente Juarez. Popularidad que 
esta muy justificada, pues Mateos nos da cuenta de los palpitantes 
sucesos histéricos y dramaticos de aquel periodo, en muchos de los 
que participo personalmente, por lo que se encuentran Ilenos de una 
realidad poco comun. Esto se nota muy especialmente en dos de 
sus novelas mas populares, en El Cerro de las Campanas (en los 
suburbios de Querétaro, donde Maximiliano fué pasado por las 
armas), y en El Sol de Mayo, que trata de la victoria de los franceses 
sobre el ejército mexicano durante el sitio de Zaragoza, durante la 
intervencion de 1863. 

Sin embargo, la invasion francesa nunca ha sido descrita con 
mayor realismo que en las novelas historicas de Riva Palacio, muy 
especialmente en Calvario y Tabor, asi como en sus cuentos cortos 
(que componen varios volimenes y son mejor conocidos como los 
Cuentos del General), que también tratan de lo mismo. Las obras 
de Riva Palacio son considerables y muy variadas, y de un atractivo 
muy especial son las romanticas leyendas en verso, tituladas Tradi- 
ciones y Leyendas Mexicanas, obra que compuso en colaboracién con 
Juan de Dios Peza, que es considerado como uno de los mejores 
autores mexicanos de leyendas y poesias populares. 

Hacia fines del siglo diecinueve surge la novela sociolégica, pero 
atin la politica predomina en la prosa de la época, como es natural en 
un pais como México que siempre ha estado amargado y perturbado 
por disturbios internos. Entre los escritores mas distinguidos que 
tratan sobre la vida social en la capital mexicana, sobre la clase 
media, sobre la sociedad en las provincias y entre los campesinos, se 
encuentra José Tomas de Cuellar, que fué uno de los autores que 
escribid mas copiosamente en el pais: cerca de veinticinco libros; 
Angel del Campo, que, bajo el pseudénimo de “Micrés,” escribié 
muchas novelas y dramas que gozan de gran popularidad y cuyos 
Cuentos tienen una gracia y un humorismo muy especial; y José 
Lépez Portillo y Rojas, antiguo presidente de la Academia Mexicana, 
prominente en varios ramos de literatura: en jurisprudencia, historia, 
economia politica, asi como en el cuento, que retoca ya con humorismo 
franco, ya con una satira muy sutil. Justo Sierra (el joven), esta 
considerado como la figura mas prominente de su tiempo en literatura. 
No tan sdlo fué uno de los ecritores mas versatiles de su época, sino 
también un gran novelista, narrador por excelencia del cuento romdn- 
tico, estadista, historiador, orador y educador de fama internacional. 

En todos sus esfuerzos para la reconstruccién de la sociedad 
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mexicana, estos escritores, aunque realistas en el desarrollo de la 
trama y en el dibujo de caracteres de sus novelas, procuran evitar la 
prolongacion en los rasgos repelentes de la literatura ultra-natura- 
lista, que tan frecuente es en la novela sociologica francesa y espafiola. 
Son, ademas, amenos raconteurs, quienes, en su estilo literario, ob- 
servan las reglas técnicas y estéticas. Y en su narrativa, al tratar de 
los vicios sociales en la vida urbana y en la rustica, o bien de la 
contaminacién y la corrupcién existentes dondequiera, se llega a com- 
prender el objeto tan serio y noble que persiguen en sus tésis, un 
ferviente deseo inconfundible de corregir y reformar las condiciones 
existentes. 

Algunos de los escritores mexicanos sobre sociologia son indu- 
dablemente mas francos y abiertos que cualquier autor europeo que 
trate de problemas y corrupciones sociales. Uno de los mas interesantes 
es Federico Gamboa, que es sin duda alguna el mas grande novelista 
contemporaneo de la Nacién. En muchas de sus obras este intrépido 
paladin de la reforma ataca duramente los reprensibles actos de la 
sociedad y nos pinta los terrores de los barrios bajos con la maestria 
de un Zola, de un Balzac o de un Réné Bazin, pero en ninguna tan 
eficazmente ni tan artisticamente como en Santa, su mejor y mas 
popular novela. Gamboa es abiertamente un discipulo de la escuela 
naturalista francesa en la mayor parte de sus obras; escribid también 
algunos excelentes dramas. 

Emilio Rabasa es otro de los autores que atin viven. Los temas 
que escoge son de tendencias y caracteristicas netamente nacionales, 
los personajes de sus obras los escoge entre las clases bajas. Su estilo 
es muy parecido al de Pio Baroja y, como éste, hace a los mismos 
personajes aparecer en varias de sus novelas. 

En el cuento, en el ensayo critico y literario, y en la amistosa 
causerie, han llamado la atencién narradores contemporaneos y poetas 
como Julio Torri, Victoriano Salado Alvarez, Mariano Silva y Ace- 
ves, Genaro Estrada y Salvador Novo, que han contribuido mucha 
lirica a la poesia mexicana. Muchos de estos autores estan en contacto 
con la Universidad Nacional, o con otras instituciones educacionales, 
y muchas de sus obras tratan de asuntos de pedagogia. Pero los prin- 
cipales escritores del pais que tratan especificamente de educacién 
son: José Vasconcelos, Ezequiel Chavez y Moisés Saenz. 

México, como se ha visto, siempre ha tenido y atin tiene un gran 
numero de letrados y eruditos que han dedicado su vida a investigar 
diligentemente las antiguas civilizaciones de su pais, la cultura pre- 
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hispano americana y la colonial. La Ciudad de México, con su 
historia y desarrollo, su arquitectura y su arte, sus leyendas y tradicio- 
nes, ha contribuido en gran parte como material para el trabajo de 
estos historiadores literarios, los cuales ocurren frecuentemente a los 
archivos de la ciudad. 

Obras voluminosas como La Ciudad de Mexico de José Maria 
Marroqui, atestiguan la paciencia y diligencia de estos autores en sus 
investigaciones literarias, asi como las del tan querido y venerado 
Luis Gonzalez Obregén quien escribid libros fascinantes, llenos de 
curiosas leyendas y anécdotas tanto en su Mexico Viejo como en Las 
Calles de México, y su excelente critica sobre la vida de Lizardi, todas 
ellas de merecido renombre. 

Los numerosos estudios sobre arte colonial, personajes, caracteres 
y costumbres durante la primera época de la Nueva Espafia, que han 
sido publicados por el Marqués de San Francisco y escritos en su 
estilo caracteristicamente gracioso y elegante, lo elevan a la categoria 
de autoridad por excelencia en la materia ; es también poeta, novelista 
y dramaturgo de gran fama. Las varias obras de Alfonso Reyes, 
historicas, criticas, estéticas, poéticas y de prosa han adquirido mucha 
fama. Por ejemplo, Las Cuestiones Estéticas, y sus brillantes estudios 
sobre Gongora, y Rubén Dario, lo elevan a una categoria muy alta 
entre los criticos literarios del México contemporaneo. 

Puesto que nuestro objeto principal en esta discusién es tratar 
solamente de los prosistas mexicanos, tendré por fuerza que omitir 
tratar sobre el notable desarrollo de la poesia en el pais. Muy pocos 
paises hacen alarde de tanto poeta como ha tenido México durante 
el siglo pasado, verdaderas notabilidades como son Othdn, y Flores, 
Gutiérrez Najera, Luis Urbina, y Amado Nervo, y entre los contem- 
poraneos a Gonzalez Martinez, Diaz Miron, Rafael Lopez, y Maria 
Enriqueta de Pereyra. Muchos de estos poetas han escrito la mejor 
prosa que se ha producido en el pais, muy especialmente durante la 
época denominada el “movimiento modernista” hacia fines del siglo. 
Fué éste un curioso movimiento que atin influye en la escuela de los 
poetas mas jévenes de México, algo muy parecido al movimiento del 
Romanticismo, que buscaba absoluta libertad en la expresién de las 
emociones, la cual deleitaba por sus simbolismos, la sutileza de su 
musica y su arte, y la que tenia su concepto muy especial sobre la 
estética, independientemente de la tradicién. 


S. L. Mrttarp RosENBERG 
Unversity or CALirorniA AT Los ANGELES 
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THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Under the auspices of George Washington University and at the 
invitation of its president, Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, the Thirteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
convened at Washington, December 27 and 28. The meetings were 
held at The Willard, and were attended by a large number of mem- 
bers representing a wide geographical distribution. 

The Association was welcomed to Washington by the Provost of 
the University, Professor Wilbur, who referred to his having had the 
same pleasure ten years ago. “Washington,” he said, “is of interest 
to teachers because of its importance as an educational center and of 
peculiar interest to teachers of Spanish because 40 per cent of the 
diplomatic representatives located here come from Spanish-speaking 
countries. Language is the means of intercourse between peoples. It 
is the means whereby the knowledge of civilization is transmitted 
from generation to generation. By language, culture is spread and 
human brotherhood fostered. Hence the future development of civi- 
lization and human brotherhood depends on the activity of language 
teachers. George Washington University is glad to assist in such an 
important work, by inviting the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish to hold its annual meeting this year in Washington.” 

President Shield, in response, thanked Provost Wilbur and the 
University for their interest. He continued in part as follows, by 
way of introducing the next speaker, Dr. Charles R. Mann, director 
of the American Council on Education and chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education. 


In our national educational program the cultural subjects have been 
and are being steadily relegated to a minor place, a position wholly incom- 
patible with their importance, especially in so opulent a country as ours 
with opportunity increasingly favorable to the cultivation of leisure and 
hence to the pursuit of the arts and accomplishments of social intercourse. 
In an age dominantly vocational (often synonymous with the crudely 
utilitarian) the idealistic training of our youth is, in many instances, 
rudely and unjustifiably jostled. This one-sidedness becomes a singularly 
distorted vision in our educators when with the cultural can be combined 
so potentially practical a tool-subject as we have in the study of modern 
foreign languages, particularly of Spanish. 

Implied in the purpose of our Association is the broadening of the 
intellectual horizon of our schoolmen and the liberalizing and enriching of 
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our public school curricula. Our efforts are definitely directed toward dis- 
pelling the obscurantism all too prevalent in certain pedagogical quarters 
and toward spiritualizing the international outlook of the present and the 
on-coming school generations. We are dedicated to instil and abet world- 
understanding as far as possible through direct linguistic contacts besides 
practical mastery of the idiom taught. The barriers of language must be 
leveled for a speedier and surer ingress of international amity. 

In view of our inextricable destiny on this continent and of our close 
bonds to the nations of the New World to the south of us, the teachers 
of Spanish have more than a sentimental mandate to assist in enlightening 


our youth and interpreting to it its present and its future part in world- 
citizenship. 


Dr. Mann spoke extemporaneously. He declared his belief in the 
importance of language as a cultural medium. He led up to his topic, 
“By-Products of the Modern Foreign Language Survey,” by per- 
sonal reminiscences of contacts with the teaching of languages, par- 
ticularly French, when connected with the University of Chicago. In 
various class inspections he had found the teaching either bad or 
ineffective. He thought the language survey had pointed the way for 
teachers to become more effective. An important lesson of the survey 
was that pupils should be thoroughly grounded in the essentials of 
the language being studied before they took up its cultural aspects. 
The teacher should take pains to see that the child acquired skill in 
language first of all. 

To introduce the next speaker, Professor E. Allison Peers, who 
holds the Gilmour Chair of Spanish at the University of Liverpool, 
President Shield read from the Bulletin of the Modern Humanities 
Research Association the following extract: 


Professor Allison Peers will shortly be leaving for America to spend 
a whole session there lecturing on comparative literature at the invitation 
of Columbia University. For over ten years he has held the honorary 
secretaryship of the Modern Humanities Research Association and now 
that he is passing on this office to another it is fitting that his fellow- 
members should express their gratification at the well-deserved academic 
honor which has come to him, and place on record their sincere admiration 
for all that he has done for the Association. Sir Sidney Lee rightly said 
in the first presidential address (delivered at Bedford College on Octo- 
ber 19, 1918): “Mr. Allison Peers is the virtual founder of the Associa- 
tion.” .... A preliminary meeting of some twenty Cambridge teachers 
and students at Christ’s College on January 1, 1918, resolved to form an 
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association to promote higher studies in modern languages, and by the 
end of the year 152 members were enrolled. Professor Peers’s unstinted 
devotion to the Association has been rewarded by a continuous growth 
in membership, so that now we number about 900 members. British stu- 
dents of modern languages in particular owe a further debt of gratitude 
to Professor Peers, and through him to their Association, for so gener- 
ously coming to the support of our chief periodical, The Modern Language 
Review, a few years back. 


In addition to these activities, Professor Peers is editor of The 
Bulletin of Spanish Studies, published at the University of Liverpool. 

Professor Peers read the following paper on “British Hispanism 
and the American Association of Teachers of Spanish” : 


When I was asked to address this meeting—a rare honor which my 
being in America for the session made it possible to accept—lI tried to 
think of a subject which, in the first place, should have an interest more 
intimate than that of the ordinary paper on some event in history or work 
of literature, and which, in the second, should contribute in some small 
measure to the ideal of co-operation between British and American stu- 
dents of Spanish which I am so anxious should be realized. I have chosen 
a subject which divides itself into two parts: a brief account of the 
history and present position of Spanish studies in the British Isles, and 
a consideration of how we may profit by each other’s experiences, in the 
teaching of Spanish. 

Although Hispanism in British universities can, with some little elas- 
ticity, be traced back to the eighteenth century, and no less a person than 
Antonio Alcala Galiano can be termed the first professor of Spanish in a 
British university (he was professor at King’s College, University of 
London, in 1825, his salary being $1,000 yearly), it is from the end of the 
nineteenth century that the teaching of Spanish in our colleges really 
dates. The first of our universities in modern times to provide instruction 
in Spanish was Oxford. The work there of Butler Clarke, whose history 
of Spanish literature is still read, is very warmly remembered by more 
than one of his old pupils; while Fernando de Arteaga y Pereira, full of 
years and beloved by all who know him, is happily still alive, and, from 
the vantage-point of his retirement, is enabled to appreciate the progress 
being made by the study of his native language in his adopted country. 

Spanish teaching, however, has only quite recently been assured per- 
manency in Oxford by the foundation of the King Alfonso XIII Chair 
of Spanish Studies. The first endowed Chair in the British Isles was 
established nearly twenty years previously to that of Oxford. It was in 
1908 that Captain Gilmour, a wealthy Birkenhead man, paid a surprise 
visit one day to the University of Liverpool, as a result of which the 














Gilmour Chair of Spanish was founded. This led to the entry into aca- 
demic life of James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, a man of letters who by slow 
degrees had become a Spanish scholar of great eminence and was the 
obvious person to hold the Gilmour Chair, which he did with great dis- } 
tinction for seven years. t 

In 1916, on the occasion of the Cervantes Tercentenary celebrations, 
a Cervantes Chair of Spanish was established at King’s College, London. 
No one comparable with Fitzmaurice-Kelly could be found to occupy it, 
and accordingly he was invited to leave the provinces and make his home 
in the capital. He accepted the invitation, but was able to hold this new 
post for only four years. Ill health compelled him to retire in 1920 and 
he died on November 30, 1923. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly had, however, the satisfaction of seeing the study 
of Spanish permeate the universities, and a number of younger men came 
forward, during his lifetime, to succeed him as leaders in the new forward 
movement. Chairs or lectureships in Spanish were created all over the 
country between 1916 and 1923. Today, apart from St. Andrews Uni- 
versity in Scotland (the home of classics and golf), and a few minor 
“university colleges,” chiefly in Wales and the south of England, Spanish 
is taught everywhere in the British Isles. There are Chairs at Liverpool, 
London, Belfast, Glasgow, Dublin, and Oxford (I name them in the ap- 
proximate order of their foundation), a readership at Cambridge, and lec- 
tureships at Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Birming- 
ham, Reading, Southampton, Cork, and Galway. 

In the schools, Spanish was taught before the war to a greater extent 
than is commonly realized, but it was taught largely for commercial pur- 
poses and in part-time-day and evening schools attended by adolescent and 
adult students. The reaction against the teaching of German was con-' 
siderably less violent with us than in the United States, and as a result 
Spanish never obtained the hold in secondary schools that it has gained 
here. A “British Association of Teachers of Spanish” would not at pres- 
ent have a large membership, though it would certainly have an enthusi- 
astic one. On the other hand, the counter-reaction, in favor of the revival 
of German, has come and gone, and the position of Spanish in the schools 
is in no way weakened. More and more schools are taking it up, especially 
newly founded schools, both public and private. As a rule, it is taken as 
the second modern language (French being in nearly every case the first), 
alternative with Latin, and also, sometimes, with German or some form 
of science. In the large “public” schools (which you would rather call 
“private” schools) Latin is generally the first foreign language studied, 
and French the second. Greek is the third, for boys or girls who propose 
to take a classical degree; alternatively with Greek can be studied German 
or a science subject. Many of our “public” schools have now added Span- 
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ish to the alternative languages taken at this stage, but too many still 
teach it only when asked by parents to do so, and teach it out of regular 
school hours, as an “extra-tuition” subject, in small classes, or even indi- 
vidually. 

Let us now consider in what ways you and we—Americans and Brit- 
ish—can profit by each other’s experiences. I can suggest three ways 
among others, of all of which I can speak from personal knowledge. And 
I will describe them in ascending order of their acceptability, so far as I 
can judge it. 

1. A comparatively small number of those who are listening to this 
address will be able to visit Great Britain, and make the personal acquaint- 
ance of our schools and colleges in which Spanish is taught, and our vari- 
ous centers of Hispanic culture. But let me assure those who are able 
to do so that they will receive a very warm welcome. Some of our large 
part-time evening schools, in particular, such as the Regent Street Poly- 
technic, in London, are well worth visiting. Again, our university teachers 
of Spanish all live at comparatively short distances from one another, 
while most of our large cities have their Spanish societies, with weekly, 
fortnightly, or monthly meetings during the autumn, winter, and spring. 
Local branches of our British Modern Language Association have also 
frequent sessions devoted to Spanish, and the parent body, meeting early 
in the New Year, in London, has generally at least one session to give us. 
Above all, no member of this Association who visits London should fail 
to attend the weekly meetings of the Anglo-Spanish Society at its magnifi- 
cent headquarters in Cavendish Square. This Society, which owes its suc- 
cess very largely to the devotion of its distinguished president, the Mar- 
qués de Merry del Val, is the great center of Spanish culture in Great 
Britain. 

2. A larger number of you go from time to time to Spain. You do 
well; for, important as are the Latin-American countries from both the 
commercial and the cultural standpoints, it must always be to Spain that we 
shall look for the prime source of inspiration. I want to draw your atten- 
tion to the Summer School of Spanish which the University of Liverpool 
holds each August in Santander, a coast town with one of the finest playas 
in Europe and conveniently situated for Madrid. Each year since 1920 
we have had a greater enrolment than in the year previous, and in nearly 
every year there have been a few members from the United States. I 
hope that the enrolment for 1930 will have a larger proportion of Ameri- 
cans still, but in particular I am looking to 1931 and succeeding summers, 
when I hope to make it possible for American members to attend the 
School from the middle of July to either the middle or the end of August, 
and during that time not only to take part in a course organized by teach- 
ers whose native tongue is the same as their own, but also to meet with 
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students and teachers from Great Britain, that each group may learn to 
appreciate the problems of the other, and, in so doing, may increase its 
own efficiency. 

3. But my third means of co-operation may be shared by those who 
cannot go outside their own country. The Bulletin of Spanish Studies, a 
quarterly review founded at Liverpool six years ago, is becoming more 
and more an organ of British-American co-operation in matters Hispanic. 
There are particular reasons why it should be appreciated in America. It 
reviews current events in Spain with especial care, and thus gives a quar- 
terly record, and also a permanent chronicle, of Spanish life and letters. 
Again it pays close and continuous attention to books on Spanish sub- 
jects, whether these are published in Spain, Britain, America, France, 
Germany, or less-known countries. As founder of this review I am most 
anxious to have it play its part in the co-operation which I believe to be 
almost necessary to our future progress, and certainly highly desirable.* 

I would not close this brief address without a word of a different 
nature. Both in the United States and in the British Isles, our problems, 
diverse as they may sometimes seem, are at bottom very much the same. 
Like most of you, I spend much of my time fighting for the recognition 
of Spanish as an instrument of cultural education; it is above all with 
that aim in view that I should like to think we were fighting side by side. 
I am no believer in the alleged decadence of Spain; I believe, on the con- 
trary, that she knows more of the secrets of a life that is beautiful as 
well as successful than many countries apparently and materially more 
prosperous. The peasant on the plains of La Mancha, the shepherd on 
the slopes of the Catalonian Pyrenees, the artisan who brings his children 
to the Prado Gallery on Sunday mornings, lead perhaps a happier and a 
richer life than many Britons or Americans who are surrounded with the 
refinements of so-called civilization. This is, of course, but one thing that 
can be said of the Spanish people, but to recognize its truth is no small 
achievement. You and I—you and we—have learned to recognize it, and 
it is our task to teach it to others. 

“How can two walk together,” it was said long ago, “except they 
be agreed?” I put to you the contrary proposition: “How, if two be 
agreed, shall they do otherwise than walk together?” “How, if you and 
we have the same ideals, the same beliefs, and the same problems, shall 
we fail to harvest the rich fruits that come from co-operation ?” 


During the remaining sessions papers were read as follows. So 


1 A practical method whereby the members of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish can show a spirit of co-operation with British Hispanists is 
to subscribe to The Bulletin of Spanish Studies. See the advertising pages of this 
number of Hispan1a.—Epitor. 
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far as their authors make them available these will be printed in 
HIsPANIA during the year: 

“Spain in 1929,” Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern 
Languages in the High Schools of New York City; “The Psycho- 
logical Novel in Spain,” Professor Arthur L. Owen, University of 
Kansas ; “Style and Ricardo Leon,” Professor S. L. Millard Rosen- 
berg, University of California at Los Angeles ; “The Renegade in the 
Spanish Theater of the Seventeenth Century,” Professor Esther L. 
Crooks, Goucher College; “An Inventory of Aims and Methods,” 
Professor S. Patterson, Syracuse University; “Bi-Lingual Reading 
Texts for Beginners,” Professor Colley Sparkman, State Teachers 
College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi; “Satirical Rules of Etiquette in 
the Siglo de Oro,” Mr. Robert H. Williams, Columbia University ; 
“A Spanish Feminist of the Early Nineteenth Century,” Professor 
Ernest H. Hespelt, New York University ; “A Group of Autos Sacra- 
mentales Found in a Spanish-Speaking Region of Colorado,” Pro- 
fessor Edwin B. Place, University of Colorado; “Some International 
Periodicals,” Professor Alfred Coester, Stanford University ; “Ray- 
mond Foulche-Delbosc,” Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, University 
of Arizona; “Fallacies in the Teaching of Spanish,” Professor J. 
Moreno-Lacalle, Rutgers University. 

At the banquet held Friday evening, the speakers were Their 
Excellencies, Don Hernan Velarde, Peruvian ambassador, Don Ale- 
jandro Padilla y Bell, Spanish ambassador, Don Enrique Olaya 
Herrera, Colombian minister, and Dr. Henry Suzzallo. The last two 
gentlemen spoke extemporaneously. The speeches of the Peruvian 
and Spanish ambassadors follow in full. 


His EXceLLeNcy, THE PERUVIAN AMBASSADOR: 


Setioras y sefiores: Me considero altamente honrado al ocupar un sitio 
en esta mesa rodeada de maestros de mi propio idioma ante los cuales 
me atrevo a tomar la palabra confiado en su benevolencia y sin otra 
disculpa que la de haber tenido la osadia de aceptar la amable invitacién 
que para ello me hiciera el Sefior Presidente de cuya reconocida indul- 
gencia aparece en este caso un nuevo testimonio. 

La Asociacién Americana de Profesores de Castellano, aqui represen- 
tada por muchos de sus mas ilustres miembros, es la piedra angular del 
gran templo, todavia en construccién, en que habra de celebrarse en un 
futuro préximo, la magna fiesta del perfecto entendimiento y de la com- 
penetracién perfecta de los pobladores de las tres Américas. 

El] dia en que el castellano sea lengua familiar en los Estados Unidos 
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y se propague el inglés de idéntica manera en las reptblicas del Centro 
y Sur del Continente, habra desaparecido la unica barrera que surge entre 
dos grandes agrupaciones humanas que se aproximan impulsadas por gene- 
rosos sentimientos pero que no llegan a comprenderse sino en forma 
incompleta y defectuosa porque les falta la palabra comun, espontanea y 
directa; sin que sea Obice para llegar al resultado apetecido la existencia 
en América de una grande y floreciente Republica poblada por muchos 
millones de hombres de habla portuguesa, porque el castellano y el portu- 
gués son hermanos gemelos como lo son Espafia y Portugal por la geo- 
grafia, la tradicion, la raza y la gloria. 

Los americanos del Centro y del Sur que ignoran el inglés, y los del 
Norte ajenos al castellano cuando se juntan por necesidades mutuas y, 
mas comunmente, atraidos por la simpatia que entre ellos existe, sustituyen 
la palabra con hechos reveladores del espiritu fraternal que los anima y al 
separarse se cierran la mano con lealtad y con afecto, pero sintiendo, unos 
y otros, que los hechos por elocuentes que sean y las manos por mucho que 
se estrechen, no expresan lo que bulle en sus cerebros y ajita sus corazones 
con toda la claridad y amplitud exigida por el espiritu. 

En ése, ilustres maestros, el inmenso vacio que vosotros estais llamados 
a colmar, sois vosotros los grandes artifices de la perfecta unién de los 
hombres del Norte con los del Sur; de estos hombres del Norte “que pro- 
fesan el culto pagano de la salud, de la destreza y de la fuerza para hacer 
del musculo precioso instrumento de voluntad y modelar el torso del atleta 
para el corazén del hombre libre”; de estos hombres “cuyas huellas no se 
borraran jamas de los anales del derecho humano porque fueron los pri- 
meros en hacer surgir nuestro concepto moderno de libertad, de las inse- 
guridades del ensayo y de las imaginaciones de la utopia para convertirlo 
en bronce imperecedero y realidad viviente demostrando la posibilidad de 
extender a un inmenso territorio nacional la inconmovible autoridad de 
una Republica,” como lo afirma Rod6, el gran pensador uruguayo; de estos 
mismos hombres a quienes el propio formidable escritor saluda con estas 
frases lapidarias: “Gloria de la América del Norie es la de haber revelado 
plenamente, acentuando la mas firme nota de belleza moral de nuestra 
civilizacion, la grai.deza y el poder del trabajo, de esa fuerza bendita que 
la antigiiedad abandonaba a la abyeccidén de la esclavitud y que hoy identi- 
ficamos con la mas alta expresién de la dignidad humana fundada en la 
conciencia y en la actividad del propio mérito.” 

Los otros hombres, los del Centro y Sur del Continente, junto con 
valiosos titulos al aprecio de la humanidad, llevan también el sello de la 
gloria. Fueron ellos quienes en los albores de la ultima centuria recogieron 
la semilla arrojada a los vientos por los préceres de la Revolucién Fran- 
cesa, la sembraron en sus propios corazones y fecundandola con su sangre 
engalanaron el cielo de los trépicos y del continente austral con una 
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constelacién tan luciente y hermosa como la que poco antes habia apare- 
cido en el Norte; fueron ellos los fundadores de las veinte republicas en 
cuyas banderas brilla y habra de brillar por los siglos de los siglos el lema 
de Independencia y Libertad, y, son ellos los que recibiendo las herencias 
nobilisimas de los aborigenas americanos y de los conquistadores ibéricos, 
unidas al legado de sus padres inmediatos, los fundadores de sus respec- 
tiva nacionalidades, dirigen hoy sus victoriosos esfuerzos en pos de la 
fraternidad perfecta, de la paz estable y del progreso indefinido. 

Se ha dicho que el magisterio es un apostolado y nunca podra aplicarse 
ese aforismo con mayor exactitud y justicia que a vosotros, abnegados 
apostoles del credo panamericano, a vosotros empefiados, no en la simple 
difusién de una lengua mas o menos util para el mejor entendimiento entre 
los hombres, sino en la compenetracién espiritual de dos pujantes razas 
cuyos atributos se completan y que unidas y regidas por los principios 
inmutables de la moral y la justicia, que ambas proclaman, estan Ilamadas 
a dictar la ley historica que habra de conducir a la humanidad a un 
bienestar sdlido y permanente. 

Son mis votos, sefiores profesores, porque la conviccién y la energia 
con que habéis emprendido la obra grande y factible de la unién de los 
hijos de América por la palabra noble y comprensiva, no desmaye en 
vosotros un solo instante para el bien de América, para el progreso humano 
y para el brillo de vuestros nombres. 


His ExceLLency, THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR: 


Setioras y setiores: Ha sido una honra y un placer para mi el ser 
invitado a este banquete por entidad tan digna como la “American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish” para la que tengo, he tenido y tendré, 
siempre, tanto respeto como admiracién y me siento orgulloso de decir 
que mis primeras palabras pronunciadas, en publico, en espafiol en terri- 
torio norteamericano fueron ante esta misma Asociacién, en Columbia 
University el afio 1927. 

No puede darse asociacién mas simpatica que ésta, para nosotros 
Representantes de paises del habla espafiola y no me desmentiran mis 
dignos colegas del Peri y de Colombia ya que no puede haber mayor 
satisfaccion para un Representante diplomatico, en un gran pais como 
éste, el ver no sélo que se ensefia nuestro idioma sino que se le concede 
una gran importancia, sin perjuicio de que se le conceda atin mas todavia. 

Durante los tres afios que llevo de residencia en este pais, he tenido la 
satisfaccién de visitar varios centros docentes en los que se ensefia el 
espafiol con verdadera aficién y uno de ellos fué la Academia Militar de 
West Point, donde, sin aviso previo, me presenté en la clase de espafiol 
dada por un profesor espafiol, quedando yo admirado de que con la mayor 
parte de los Cadetes pude hablar en mi idioma patrio. 
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Como no he de refiir con mis dignos Colegas del Peri y Colombia por 
si el espafiol se ensefia en los Estados Unidos para que los norteamericanos 
puedan fomentar sus negocios con la América Espafiola o con Espafia 
misma, si os podemos repetir que la importancia de nuestro idioma es tal 
que después del inglés, como todos sabéis, el espafiol es el idioma que mas 
se habla en el mundo como lengua propia, es decir, no como lengua apren- 
dida. En efecto, el inglés es hablado por 170 millones de habitantes, el 
espafiol por 85 millones de habitantes, el ruso por 82 millones, el aleman 
por 75 millones, el francés por 46 milliones y el italiano por 40 millones. 

Si se descuenta que Espafia tiene 22 millones de habitantes, quedan 63 
millones de individuos hablando espafiol en el mundo entero fuera de la 
antigua metropoli. No en balde Espafio paseé su manto por la mayor parte 
del territorio sudamericano y si un dia lleg6 la emancipacién de los glo- 
riosos paises hispanoamericanos, éstos conservan su idioma, su religién y 
desarrollaron su civilizacién y su progreso sobre la base que les dejé 
Espafia. No necesito recordaros a vosotros dignisimos profesores de 
espafiol, americanos y espafioles, que el lenguaje de Espafia, clasificado en 
idiomas, dialectos y subdialectos, tiene tres épocas de desenvolvimiento: 
primera, desde los dias mas remotos hasta el fin de la segunda guerra 
punica en el afio 206 antes de Jesucristo, segunda, desde la venida de los 
romanos a Espajia en 206 antes de Jesucristo hasta la caida de los visi- 
godos en 711 después de Jesucristo y tercera, desde la invasién de los 
arabes en 711 hasta nuestros dias y segin dice Estrabon los turdetanos, 
cuando los romanos entraron en Espafia en 206 antes del cristianismo, 
tenian un tratado de gramatica escrito en verso que tiene la misma anti- 
giiedad que la obra de Zoroastro. 

Los fenicios, en el afio 1600 antes del cristianismo, trataron de ejercer 
su accion en el desenvolvimiento de Espafia, y lo consiguieron hasta cierto 
punto en Cadiz y las Islas Baleares y en aquella época se hablaba el ibérico, 
el celta, el celtibero y el griego y, como dialectos y subdialectos, el turde- 
tano, el turdulo, el lusitano, el celto-galaico y otros. Los arabes, que 
invadieron a Espafia en el afio 711, influyeron mucho en la evolucién del 
lenguaje espafiol y en la tercera época de nuestro idioma, o sea desde 711 
hasta nuestros dias, debemos considerar ya la lengua espafiola como la 
mas extendida y la oficial de Espaifia. 

La lengua espafiola nacié en el antiguo condado de Castilla (hoy Cas- 
tilla la Vieja), y empez6 a manifestarse por escrito en diplomas nota- 
riales y breves glosas redactadas en los siglos X y XI, pero el primer 
monumento literario conservado pertenece al siglo XII, El cantar de Mio 
Cid, hacia el afio 1140. En el siglo XIV tuvo el castellano dos grandes 
estilistas, Juan Manuel y el Arcipreste de Hita, y en 1492, o sea el afio 
del descubrimiento de América y de la rendicién de Granada, Nebrija 
public6é la primera gramatica de la lengua castellana. A fines del mismo 
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siglo XV aparece la obra maestra La Celestina, atribuida a Fernando de 
Rojas, hacia el afio 1475. En 1536 Carlos V adopté solemnamente la 
lengua espafiola como lengua universal de la politica en un parlamento 
celebrado ante el Papa Paulo III, en el cual rompié a hablar en espafiol 
para acusar al Rey de Francia, y cuando el Obispo de Macon (Francia) 
se quejaba de no entender la lengua, Carlos V le respondié: “Sefior Obispo, 
entiéndame si quiere y no espere de mi otras palabras que de mi lengua 
espafiola la cual es tan noble que merece ser sabida y entendida de toda 
la cristiandad.” 

En los siglos XVI y XVII, especialmente en Italia y en Francia, el 
espafiol fué la lengua de moda entre la gente culta y elegante y en esa 
época el espafiol se enriquece con el Quijote, una de las obras culminantes 
de la literatura universal. La decadencia iniciada en el mismo siglo X VII 
se sintid en el X VIII, como lo demuestra la gran invasién del galicismo, 
y a esta misma influencia francesa se debe la fundacién de la Academia 
Espafiola de la Lengua en 1714, la cual, con su gran diccionario y su 
gramatica en 1771, contribuy6 mucho a la fijacién del idioma. 

Por ultimo es digno de notar que la América espafiola después de 
emancipada de Espafia se asocié en modo eminente al cultivo de la lengua 
comun, y la mejor gramatica practica que hoy tenemos es de un sudameri- 
cano, Andrés Bello, nacido en Caracas, anotada por otro sudamericano 
Rufino José Cuervo, natural de Bogota, y el Diccionario de construccién y 
regimen del mismo Cuervo, aunque algo incompleto, esta elaborado con 
mas erudicién y con mas ciencia que ningun otro. 

Yo siento especial simpatia por vosotros, profesores de espafiol, tanto 
por los que son compatriotas mios como por los norteamericanos que se 
dedican a esta ensefianza, teniendo los primeros el mérito de haber aban- 
donado la patria para dedicarse a ensefianza tan util y los segundos em- 
prendiendo la ardua tarea de aprender un idioma extranjero con toda la 
base de literatura que requiere al ensefiarlo con verdadero conocimiento 
de causa. 

Y sdlo me resta alentaros, sefiores profesores de Espafiol, en vuestra 
loable tarea y cuento mucho con vosotros, pues no hay mejor medio que 
el idioma para estrechar las relaciones entre dos paises, y yo por mi parte 
he de procurar que en Espafia se aprenda también mucho inglés, aunque 
en honor a la verdad se halla muy extendido en Espafia este hermoso 
idioma. 

I thank you. 


On Saturday morning, at the invitation of the President of George 
Washington University, the members of the Association attended a 
convocation of the University called for the purpose of conferring 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon Don Pascual Ortiz 
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Rubio, President-elect of Mexico. In his speech of acceptance Sefior 
Ortiz Rubio declared that the task of education on the part of the 
Mexican government will always be urgent and imperative. Mexican 
civilization and culture are built on an Indian foundation which has 
given character and strength to Mexican nationality. For that reason 
Mexico needs a distinctly individual type of educational policy. 
BUSINESS SESSION 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
RECEIPTS 
BOER Bete x ono « 05.2 0dcdehedets suieaeee $2,821 .00 
1928 balance in Editor’s Fund............... 140.00 
SR sods Con'n.0 dda Peart awin ons cas Genee 3,048.05 
RE nk ocec ccc secs Vaatbotciesecstaus 1,579.31 
Sale of back numbers of HISPANIA........... 80.66 
Ee a eer ys 36.50 
WI is feck Sei cthes sie ease iekee 274.06 
Committee on Information.................. 8.50 
Refund from broadcasting company.......... 175.00 
Sele oF enaliins TAS... . o o0cs cubacuwcssweses’ 100.00 
—— $8,263.08 
EXPENDITURES 
ee TN so ss od oi cea Saneeeans $ 21.92 
fe rere re ae 148 .37 
Se rere Ser Oe ee eee 74.70 
Work om mniling Catia oo civ'ns owt ceciivetiscsee 49.95 
ERO A RA, DOE, 2 ov ence vibeans caasears 19.23 
TESGPORA, CD 0c ue cys entekssdeeeieen 111.88 
FER ATEA, CUE ic da ieonsvadanstineesees 4,319.10 
HIspANIA, copies purchased ................ 17.25 
SER <0 bed o> do anns sonseeseedannsein 75.15 
POA SURES CONG oo oo oc inusteusicesens 29.26 
PUR widind 004 bc0cneee cuban civeneaness 129.50 
Printing, miscellaneous ..............+.- eaten 204.06 
SNES vib codns ce vn tpencewabuans sk ena 9.23 
ORC T OG co cea chose Ged acest vanes 134.31 
PP OTe ert ie 15.97 
$5,454.38 
Dolenee for 19RBiics.. cic cccvikaseutteniee 2,808 .70 
——— $8,263.08 
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Reports of Committees 


A committee consisting of Mr. L. A. Wilkins, Dr. H. Alpern, 
and Mr. W. A. Clarke was appointed by President Shield to examine 
the report of the Secretary-Treasurer. The committee found the 
accounts correct, and the report was accepted. 

The Committee on Honorary Members, Professor Fitz-Gerald, 
chairman, reported, proposing for honorary membership the Ger- 


man Hispanists, Ludwig Pfandl and Adolf Zauner. The report was 
accepted. 


New Business 


President Shield introduced His Excellency, Don Homero Viteri 
Lafronte, Minister from Ecuador, who spoke briefly concerning the 
destruction by fire of the University of Quito. The sincere sym- 
pathy felt by those present with the people of Ecuador over this 
disaster was expressed by the adoption of a motion to empower the 
new president to appoint a committee to take such possible action as 
might be most helpful in the restoration of this venerable institution. 

Professor Fitz~-Gerald moved that the condolence of the Associa- 
tion be extended to the University of Quito. This motion was unani- 
mously adopted. 

After Professor Coester related the origin of the foundation of 
the series of new publications, made possible by the generosity of 
Professor E. C. Hills, a motion was unanimously adopted to express 
to Professor Hills the gratitude of the Association for donating the 
proceeds from the sale of his Hispanic Studies to a Publication Fund 
for “Hispania Monographs.” 

A motion was made by Professor Owen and seconded by Pro- 
fessor Beardsley that the amendment to the Constitution abolishing 
the office of consulting editor be adopted. It was carried unanimously. 

A motion made by Professor Beardsley to thank the last two 
incumbents of the office of consulting editor, Professors Espinosa 
and Fitz-Gerald, for their valuable services was likewise unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins was re-elected to serve for another five- 
year period as representative of the Association on the Executive 
Committee of the Instituto de las Espafias. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, in 
Thirteenth Annual Convention assembled, express to George Washington 
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University, and especially to Dean Henry Grattan Doyle and his efficient 
secretary, Miss Edith Norris, its sincere appreciation of the warm wel- 
come received in Washington. 


The results of the annual election were as follows: 

President: Henry Grattan Doyte, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 

Third Vice-President (three-year term) : Wi1Lt1aM A. CLarKE, New 
York City 

Editor of Hispania (three-year term): ALFRED CogsTER, Stanford 
University, California 

Members of Executive Council (three-year terms): Sturcis E. 
Leavitt, University of North Carolina; Leavirr O. Wricut, 
University of Oregon 


Meeting of the Executive Council 


Members present at meeting held before the general meeting: 
President Shield presiding, Barlow, Coester, Owen, Sturgis; voting 
by proxy, Dwyer and Fineau (Fitz-Gerald), Glascock (Owen), Klein 
(Barlow), Onis (Wilkins), Schevill (Shield). Members present at 
postponed meeting : President Doyle presiding, Barlow, Coester, Stur- 
gis ; voting by proxy, Dwyer (Fitz-Gerald), Glascock (Owen), Klein 
(Barlow), Onis (Wilkins), Wright (Shield). 

The following matters were adopted by the Council: 


1. The proceeds from the sale of Professor E. C. Hills’s His- 
panic Studies are to be devoted to the establishment of a fund for the 
publication of “Hispania Monographs.” 

2. The Editor of Hispania is empowered to appoint three mem- 
bers to read the manuscripts of monographs submitted for publi- 
cation. 

3. The resignation of the consulting editors was accepted. 

4. The Secretary-Treasurer was authorized to defray the ex- 
penses incurred in connection with the new enlarged Association 
medal. 

5. The President was authorized to appoint a committee to con- 
sider the matter of the awarding of medals. 

6. The President was authorized to appoint a committee to devise 
means of improving the financial condition of the Association. 

7. One hundred and twenty dollars was voted to defray the ex- 
penses of the Chapter Adviser for the coming year. 
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8. The Chapter Adviser was authorized to approve the constitu- 
tions of newly formed chapters. 

9. The invitation from the New England Chapter to hold the next 
annual meeting in Boston was accepted. 

10. The President was empowered to appoint a committee of three 
to consider ways and means to enlarge the scope of HIsPANIA. 

11. The following were elected associate editors of HispANIA: 
S. L. Millard Rosenberg, University of California at Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Frances Douglas De Kalb, of Arizona; and Arthur L. Owen, 
of the University of Kansas. 


The luncheon on Saturday was given over to the Chapter Adviser, 
who discussed the progress of the chapters during the year. Dele- 
gates present from the different chapters also spoke. A fuller account 
of this part of the annual meeting will be found in the pages devoted 
to Chapter News. 

After luncheon the members of the Association were received at 
the Pan American Union by Dr. Rowe, Director General. After 
sketching briefly the history and organization of the Union, Dr. Rowe 
praised very highly the character of the work being done by the teach- 
ers of Spanish in this country. He concluded by saying that the 
“Spanish-speaking republics are watching with great interest the 
progress of the study of Spanish in this country because they inter- 
pret it as an indication of a desire to establish closer cultural ties with 
them and as concrete evidence of a wish to know more of their 
civilization and culture.” 


Witi1AM M. Bartow 
Secretary-Treasurer 

















A SUGGESTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 
TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


This bibliography does not pretend to be complete in any sense, 
but merely suggestive. Each title has been selected as a definite con- 
tribution in some way in its own particular field. Out-of-print and 
out-of-date books have been included, for these are available in libra- 
ries and by purchase through secondhand bookstores, and it is im- 
possible to understand modern civilizations without comprehending 
their background. Such books as the Robertson Brothers’ letters on 
Paraguay and Mme Calderon de la Barca’s classic on Mexico are of 
more value in many ways than an up-to-date history with multitudi- 
nous references. 

The number of books in our field is already very large and is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. Many books as good, or possibly 
better, have been omitted, for I have included only books with which 
I am acquainted. This list is, then, a personal recommendation. I 
have also starred certain titles as especially recommended for some 
particular reason. The starred titles include the South American 
Series which has been known for some time as a popular and rea- 
sonably accurate series on South American countries. 

In selecting books from this list it should always be remembered 
that one point of view (the author’s) is all you get, except in an 
attempt at an impartial historical outline. In all of Franck’s travel 
books, for example, we get only a “worm’s-eye view,” so to speak, 
for he describes the people and the country as a tramper, and fre- 
quently only a tramp would see them. He gives us a warped picture 
and we must offset it by something like Trollope or Bullard. 

The list is mainly of books in English because these books are not 
only for teachers but to be placed in the hands of first- and second- 
year pupils as well. Readings of this type will interest many a student 
before he can read through a similar book written in Spanish. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
There are many local or regional associations which should be looked 
up by the individual teacher. Some of these, such as the Modern Language 
Association of Southern California, have excellent publications. 
National association of interest to every Spanish teacher follow: 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH. Founded 1917. Dues 
$2.00 per year. Publication: Hispania, 6 numbers a year. Secretary 
and Treasurer, Wm. M. Barlow, Curtis High School, New York City. 
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Mopern LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Founded 1885. Dues 
$5.00 per year. Publication: Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, quarterly. Secretary, Carleton Brown, New 
York University, New York. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MoperN LaNnGuaGe TEACHERS. Founded 
1916. Dues $2.00 per year. Publication: The Modern Language Jour- 
nal, monthly from October to May. Business Manager, C. H. Hand- 
schin, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
General 

*Bibliografia general espatiola e hispano-americana. Madrid, Adminis- 
tracién. Luis Vélez de Guevara, 10. $3.60. (Dealers’ monthly pub- 
lication ; contemporary Spanish books.) 

*FITZMAURICE-KELLY, JAMES. Spanish Bibliography. London and New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1925. $5.00. 

Fores, ANGEL. Spanish Literature in English Translation. New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1926. 

GoLpsMITH, Peter H. A Brief Bibliography of Books in English, Span- 
ish, and Portuguese, Relating to the Republics Commonly Called 
Latin America, with Comments. New York, Macmillan, 1924. (2d 
edition.) $1.25. 

Goope, PAULINE LANDRUM. Some Easy Spanish Books for Children. 
New York, Instituto de las Espafias, 1927. $.25. (Also in Hispania, 
October, 1927.) 

*Keniston, Haywarp. List of Works for the Study of Hispanic-Ameri- 
can History. New York, Hispanic Society, 1920. (Tabulated by 
countries. Does not include works since about 1830.) 

Leavitt, Sturcis E. Argentine Literature. A Bibliography of Literary 
Criticism, Biography, and Literary Controversy. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, University of North Carolina Press, 1924. $1.50. 

*Revista de Filologia Espatiola. Almagro 26, Madrid. “Bibliografia.” 
(Bibliography of books and articles for Spain. Subscription separate 
from journal, 4 pesetas. ) 

Sturcis, Cony. The Spanish World in English Fiction. Boston, F. W. 
Faxon Co., 1927. $2.00. (Bibliography of English novels with Span- 
ish history, scenes, or atmosphere as background.) 


Clubs 
SPARKMAN, Cottey E. Games for Spanish Clubs. New York, Insti- 
tuto de las Espafias, 1926. $1.00. 


*Suggestions for Spanish Clubs. New York, Instituto de las Espajfias, 
1928. $.15. 
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Dictionaries 


ALEMANY Y Boturer, José. Nuevo diccionario de la lengua espaiola. 
Barcelona, Sopena, 1926. 

*CALLEJA. Diccionario manual enciclopédico ilustrado de la lengua 
espatola e hispano-americana. Madrid, Saturnino Calleja. 

Correas, Magestro GonzaLo. Vocabulario de refranes y frases prover- 
biales. Madrid, 1924. 

*Cuyas, ArTURO. Appleton’s New Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
Dictionary. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1928. 

Espasa. Enciclopedia universal ilustrada. Barcelona, Espasa. 

Harsott.e, T. B. Dictionary of Quotations (Spanish). New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1907. 

*LaroussE, Pierre. Pequefio Larousse ilustrado. Paris, Larousse. New 
York, D. C. Heath & Co., 1927. ° 

MacDona_p, G. R. Spanish-English and English-Spanish Commercial 
Dictionary. Philadelphia, David McKay. 

*ReaAL ACADEMIA EspaNoa. Diccionario de la lengua espaiiola. Madrid, 
1925. 

VELASQUEZ DE LA CADENA, MARIANO. New Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the Spanish and English Languages. Revised and enlarged, by Ed- 
ward Gray and Juan L. Iribas. 2 vols. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
1907. $10.00. 

ZeroLo, Extras, AND OtHerS (Eds.). Diccionario enciclopédico de la 
lengua castellana. 3 vols. New York, G. E. Stechert & Co. $12.00. 


Games 

Axra Games Company, 465 Post St., San Francisco, California. Juego 
de las horas, proverbios, conjugacién. $1.00 each, postpaid, 3 for $2.50. 

Bruce PusiisHinc Company, 129 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Juego de pronombres, ilustrado, sinédnimos, anténimos. $.75 
per set. (First two played like Authors, next two like Lotto.) 

Juanita H. Fioyp, 1321 South First Street, Evansville, Indiana. Juego 
de autores espaiioles. $2.00. Two packs (1 novelists, 1 dramatists), 
52 cards each, representing 13 writers. 

Latin GAME Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. Los verbos irregulares: 
el indicativo presente, el indicativo pretérito, el subjunctivo presente. 

Lionet Matuews, Los Angeles, California. The Game of Spanish 
Verbs. $.50. 


Methods 
*HANDSCHIN, CHarLes H. Methods of Teaching Foreign Languages. 
Yonkers, New York, World Book Co., 1923. $2.40. 
Patmer, Harotp E. The Oral Method of Teaching Languages. Yon- 
kers, New York, World Book Co., 1923. $2.40. 
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Patmer, Haroip E. The Principles of Language Study. Yonkers, New 
York, World Book Co., 1926. $2.16. 

*TrauB, Peter E. The Spanish Verb. New York, American Book Co., 
1928. $1.20. 


*Wivxins, Lawrence A. Spanish in the High School. Chicago, Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1920. $1.76. 


Songs 
Diaz pE ONaTtE, Maria. Cancionero espaiiol. Brattleboro, Vermont, 
Vermont Printing Co., 1924. $1.00. 


Hacue, ELeanor (Ed.). Folk Songs from Mexico and South America. 
New York, H. W. Gray Co. 


Luce, ALLENA. Canciones populares. New York, Silver, Burdett, 1921. 


Phonetics 
Moreno-Lace.ie, JULIAN. Elements of Spanish Pronunciation. New 
York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1918. $.80. 
*Navarro TomAs, TomAs. Manual de pronunciacién espaiiola. Madrid, 
Revista de Filologia Espafiola, 1926. 
*Navarro TomAs, TomAs, AND Espinosa, AURELIO M. A Primer of 
Spanish Pronunciation. Chicago, Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. $1.12. 


Phonograph Records 


R. D. Cortina Company, 105 West Fortieth Street, New York. Ele- 
mentary Course and Advanced Course, each consisting of 14 twelve- 
inch records, with book. $30.00 per course, with discounts for cash. 
School discount of 25 per cent. 

INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CoMPANY, Scranton, Pennsylvania. Set con- 
sists of 13 ten-inch double disk records, 3 conversational volumes, and 
record album. $45.00, with 20 per cent school discount. 


HISPANIC AMERICA 
Commerce 


*Pecx, ANNIE S. Industrial and Commercial South America. New York, 
Thos. Y. Crowell Co., 1927. $3.50. 
Cooper, CLayton S. Latin America—Men and Markets. Boston, Ginn 
& Co., 1927. $3.00. 


Diplomatic Relations 


Davis, H. P. Black Democracy. New York, Lincoln McVeagh, 1928. 
$5.00. 
*Jones, CHEester Lioyp. Caribbean Interests of the United States. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1916. $3.50. 
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*LaTANE, JoHN H. The United States and Latin America. Garden City, 
Long Island, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1920. 
Stuart, GRAHAM H. Latin America and the United States. New York, 
The Century Co., 1928. $3.75. 


Ethnology 
*BRINTON, DANIEL G. The American Race. Philadelphia, D. McKay, 1901. 


General (Two or More Countries) 


Akers, CHARLES E. A History of South America, 1854-1904. With an 
additional chapter bringing the history to the present day. London, 
Murray, 1912. 

Barros ARANA, DiEGo. Compendio elemental de historia de América. 
Buenos Aires, Cabaut y Cia., 1916. 

*BrincHAM, Hiram. Across South America. An account of a journey 
from Buenos Aires to Lima by way of Potosi. With notes on Brazil, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, and Peru. Boston, Houghton Mifflin & Co., 
1911. $5.90. 

*BoLton, HerBert E. History of the Americas. A syllabus with maps. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1928. $2.40. 

*BourNE, Epwarp GayLorp. Spain in America, 1450-1580. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1904. The American Nation, vol. 3. 

*Bryce, JAMES. South America: Observations and Impressions. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1916. $4.50. Spanish translation by 
G. Rivera: La América del Sud. 1914. $3.00. 

CLEMENCEAU, Georces. South America of Today. A study of condi- 
tions, social, political, and commercial, in Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1911. 

Cieven, N. Anprew. Readings in Hispanic-American History. Bos- 
ton, Ginn & Co., 1927. $3.60. Documents formerly difficult of access. 

Darwin, CuHares. Voyage of the Beagle. New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1907. Everyman’s Library. $.80. 

*Dawson, THomas C. The South American Republics. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1903-1904. 2 vols. The Story of the Nation Series. 
o.p. Each South American republic taken separately. 

DomviLLe-Fire, CHARLES WiLi1aM. The States of South America. 
New York, The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

Enock, CHARLES ReGInaLp. The Republics of Central and South 
America: Their Resources, Industries, Sociology, and Future. New 
York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1922. $4.50. 

Fiske, Joun. The Discovery of America. Boston, Houghton Mifflin & 
Co., 1899. $5.00. 

Franck, Harry A. Vagabonding Down the Andes. New York, The 
Century Co., 1917. $5.00. Two hundred illustrations from photos. 
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*Frezrer, AMEDEE Francois. A Voyage to the South Seas, And along the 
Coasts of Chile and Peru, In the Years 1712, 1713, and 1714. Par- 
ticularly describing The Genius and Constitution of the Inhabitants, 
as well Indians as Spaniards: Their Customs and Manners, their 
Natural History, Mines, Commodities, Traffick with Europe, etc. Il- 
lustrated with 37 Copper-Cutts..... And an Account of the Settle- 
ment, Commerce, and Riches of the Jesuits in Paraguay. London, 
J. Bowyer, 1717. The original illustrations. Translation from French 
of a voyage by the Engineer to the French King in 1712, 1713, 1714. 

*Garcia CALpERON, F. Latin America: Its Rise and Progress. London, 
Fisher Unwin, 1919. South American Series. Translated by B. Miall. 

Gripsons, Herpert Apams. The New Map of South America. New 
York, The Century Co., 1928. $3.00. Map. Companion to The New 
Map of Europe, etc. Relation of South American countries to each 
other, and position of continent in world affairs. 

Hers, Srr Artuur. The Spanish Conquest in America; and Its Rela- 
tion to the History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
New York and London, J. Lane, 1900-1904. 4 vols. 

James, HerMAN G., AND Martin, Percy A. The Republics of Latin 
America. New York, Harper & Bros., 1923. $3.50. Maps. 

Koeset, WILLIAM Henry. South America. London, Black, 1913. The 
Making of the Nations Series. 

. The South Americas. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1915. 

Micuener, Carrot K. Heirs of the Incas. New York, Minton, Balch & 
Co. $3.00. Newspaperman’s travel account of Indians of Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. 

*Moses, Bernarp. The Establishment of Spanish Rule in America. New 
York, Putnam, 1908. o.p. 

The Intellectual Background of the Revolution in South 

America, 1810-1824. New York, The Hispanic Society, 1926. 

. South America on the Eve of Emancipation. New York, Put- 

nam, 1908. o.p. 

. The Spanish Dependencies in South America. New York, Har- 
per, 1914. $10.00. 2 vols. 

*Navarro y Lamarca, CarLos. Compendio de la historia general de 
América. Buenos Aires, Estrada, 1910-1913. 2 vols. Profusely illus- 
trated. Volume I ends with discovery of America; Volume II con- 
tinues down to 1910. 

Pace, Tuomas J., U.S.N. La Plata: The Argentine Confederation and 
Paraguay. New York. Narrative of official United States explora- 
tion of La Plata basin in 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856: 3,600 miles of 
river and 4,400 of land travel. Steamer “Water Witch” under Lieu- 
tenant Page. 
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*REYES, GENERAL RAFAEL. The Two Americas. New York, Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1914. 

Rippy, J. Frep. Latin America in World Politics. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1928. 

*RoBERTSON, J. P., anp W. P. Letters on South America, Comprising 
Travels on the Banks of the Parané and Rio de la Plata. London, 
Murray, 1843. 3 vols. o.p. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM SpeNceE. The Rise of the Spanish-American Re- 
publics, as Told in the Lives of Their Liberators. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1918. $4.00. Series of biographical studies; period 
from 1808 to 1813. 

Ropricuez, Jost Ignacio (Compiler). American Constitutions. A com- 
pilation of the political constitutions of the independent nations of the 
New World. With short historical notes and various appendices. (In 
Spanish and English.) Washington, International Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics, 1906-1907. 2 vols. 

Ross, Gorpon. Argentina and Uruguay. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1916. $3.50. 

Ross, Epwarp ALswortH. South of Panama. New York, The Century 
Co., 1915. $3.00. 

Scruccs, WiLt1aAM L. The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics. With 
notes on other parts of Central and South America. Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1910. o.p. Personal experiences, observations, and 
studies from 1872 to 1899, by the American Minister to Colombia 
and Venezuela. 

SHEPHERD, WILLIAM R. Latin America. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1914. $1.00. 

*WarsHaw, J. The New Latin America. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1922. $3.50. Industries, labor, foreign interests, education, etc. 

ZauM, J. A. (H. J. Mozans). Along the Andes and Down the Amazon. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1911. $5.00. Introduction by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Recommended in the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union. 

Argentina 

Franck, Harry A. Working North from Patagonia. New York, The 
Century Co., 1921. $5.00. 

*Hirst, W. A. Argentina. London, Fisher a 1919. South Ameri- 
can Series. 

*Hupson, Witt1aAm Henry. Far Away and Long Ago. New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1918. $2.00. 

. Idle Days in Patagonia. London, 1893. 

. The Naturalist in La Plata. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1922. $3.00. 
Koeser, Witt1amM Henry. Modern Argentina. London, Griffiths, 1907. 


* 
* 
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Bolivar 


LarRRAZABAL, Dr. Fe.ipe. The Life of Simén Bolivar, Liberator of Co- 
lombia and Peru, Father and Founder of Bolivia; Carefully Written 
from Authentic and Unpublished Documents. New York, 1866. 

*MANCINI, JuLEs. Bolivar et l’émancipation des colonies espagnoles des 
origines @ 1815. Paris, Perrin, 1912. 

Petre, Francis Loraine. Simon Bolivar, “El Libertador.” London and 

New York, J. Lane, 1910. 


Bolivia 


*WALLE, Pau. Bolivia: People, Resources, Railways, Mines, etc. New 
York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1914. $4.50. South American Series. 


Brazil 


*Denis, Prerre. Brazil. London, Fisher Unwin, 1919. South American 
Series. 
Central America 
*Bancrort, Husert Howe. History of Central America. San Francisco, 
Bancroft, 1882-1887. 3 vols. The Works of Herbert Howe Ban- 
croft. Vols. 6, 7, 8. 

FRANCK, Harry A. Tramping through Mexico, Guatemala, and Hon- 
duras. New York, The Century Co., 1916. $3.00. 

*Koepet, WiLL1AM Henry. Central America. New York, 1918. South 
American Series. 

Martin, Percy Farxe. Salvador of the Twentieth Century. New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. $6.00. 

Rua, Artuur. The Central Americans. New York, Scribner’s, 1928. $3.00. 

Squire, E. G. Honduras; Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical. Lon- 
don, 1870. 

. Nicaragua; Its People, Scenery, Monuments, Resources, Condi- 

tion, and Proposed Canal. New York, Harper & Bros., 1860. o.p. 

. The States of Central America. New York, 1858. 

*THompson, WALLACE. Rainbow Countries of Central America. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. 

Winter, Nevin Otto. Guatemala and Her People of Today... . to 
Which Are Added Chapters on British Honduras and the Republic 
of Honduras, with References to the Other Countries of Central 
America, Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. New York, Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1909. $3.00. 

Chile 








*Exuiot, Georce Frances Scott. Chile: Its History and Development; 
Natural Features, Products, Commerce, and Present Conditions. Lon- 
don, Fisher Unwin, 1918. South American Series. 
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Exuiott, Lir1an E_wyn. Chile Today and Tomorrow. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1922. $5.00. Maps. 
KorseL, WILLIAM Henry. Modern Chile. London, Bell, 1913. 


Colombia 


*EpeR, PHANoR JAMES. Colombia. London, Fisher Unwin, 1917. South 
American Series. 

Nixes, BLatr. Colombia, Land of the Miracles. New York, The Cen- 
tury Co., 1914. $3.50. 


Cuba 


CHAPMAN, CHARLES Epwarp. A History of the Cuban Republic. A 
Study in Hispanic-American Politics. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1927. $5.00. 

HERGESHEIMER, JosEPH. San Cristobal de La Habana. New York, Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc. $3.50. 

*Wricnt, Isape, A. The Early History of Cuba (1492-1586). New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1916. $2.50. From original sources. 


Ecuador 


*Enock, CHartes R. Ecuador. Its Ancient and Modern History, Topog- 
raphy dnd Natural Resources, Industries and Social Development. 
London, Fisher Unwin, 1914. South American Series. 

Nites, Biarr. Casual Wanderings in Ecuador. New York, The Cen- 
tury Co., 1923. $2.50. 


Mexico 


*Bancrort, Husert H. History of Mexico. San Francisco, Bancroft, 
1883-1888. 6 vols. The Works of Herbert Howe Bancroft. Vols. 
9 to 14. 

*CALDERON DE LA BarcA, MME FRANCES ERSKINE [NGiIs. Life in Mexico 
during a Residence of Two Years in That Country. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $.80. Everyman’s Library. Personal record from Octo- 
ber 27, 1839, on. 

*Enock, CuHartes R. Mexico. Its Ancient and Modern Civilization, His- 
tory and Political Conditions, Topography and Natural Resources, 
Industrial and General Development. London, Fisher Unwin, 1909- 
1914. South American Series. 

FLANDRAU, CHarLes M. Viva Mexico! New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
1908. $1.00. 

Gopoy, Jost Francisco. Porfirio Dias. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1910. $2.00. 

GRUENING, Ernest. Mexico and Its Heritage. New York, The Century 
Co., 1928. $6.00. 
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Hannay, Davip. Diaz, New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1917. $2.50. 
Series, Makers of the Nineteenth Century. 

LawreNce, Davin H. Mornings in Mexico. New York, Knopf. $2.50. 

MartTIN, Percy F. Mexico of the Twentieth Century. London, Arnold. 
2 vols. 30s. 

*O’SHAUGHNEssy, Mrs. Epiru Louise (Coves). Diplomatic Days. New 
York, 1917. Mexico in 1911-1912. 

. A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico. New York, Harper & Bros., 

1916. $2.00. o.p. Mexico from October 8, 1913, to April 23, 1914. 

. Intimate Pages of Mexican History. New York, Doubleday, Do- 
ran & Co., 1920. $3.00. Diaz, Leén de la Barra, Madero, V. Huerta. 

*Prescott, WILLIAM H. Conquest of Mexico. New York, E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 2 vols. Everyman’s Library. $.80 each. 

Rippy, J. Frep, Stevens, Guy, AND VASCONCELOS, José. Mexico: Ameri- 
can Policies Abroad. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
$1.50. Series, American Policies Abroad. 

STEPHENS, Kate. The Mastering of Mexico. New York, Macmillan. $1.50. 
o.p. From contemporary accounts of sixteenth-century explorers. 


* 








Panama 


*AnpersoN, Dr. C. L. G. Old Panama and Castilla del Oro. Boston, L. C. 
Page Co., 1914. $3.50. Illustrated with prints from rare old plates 
and maps. 

Butvarp, ArTHUR (ALBERT Epwarps). Panama: The Canal, the Coun- 
try, and the People. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1914. $3.00. Re- 
porter’s story, written during the building of the canal. 


Paraguay 

*Koeset, WILLIAM Henry. Paraguay. New York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1917. $4.50. South American Series. 

*Rospertson, J. P., anp W. P. Letters on Paraguay, Comprising an Ac- 
count of a Four Years’ Residence in That Republic, under the Gov- 
ernment of the Dictator Francia. London, Murray, 1838. 2 vols. 
Also in Everyman’s Library. 


Peru 


*Enock, C. Recinatp. Peru, Its Former and Present Civilization, His- 
tory and Existing Conditions, Topography and Natural Resources, 
Commerce and General Development. London, Fisher Unwin, 1916. 
South American Series. 

LeuMAN, Water. The Art of Old Peru. With 130 collotype and color 
plates, illustrating pottery, painting, textiles, jewelry, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, etc. London, Benn Bros., Ltd., 1924. 
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MaRKHAM, CLEMENTS R. A History of Peru. Chicago, C. H. Sergel & 
Co., 1892. 

MartTIN, Percy Fake. Peru of the Twentieth Century. London, E. W. 
Arnold & Co., 1911. 15s. 

*PrescoTt, W.H. History of the Conquest of Peru. New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1909. $.80. Everyman’s Library. 
Philippines 

E.iiott, Cuartes B. The Philippines to the End of the Commission 
Government. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1917. o.p. 

. The Philippines to the End of the Military Régime. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1917. o.p. 

Waite, Joun R. Bullets and Bolos: Thirteen Years in the Philippine 
Islands. New York, The Century Co., 1928. $3.50. Written by re- 
tired colonel of the Philippine constabulary. 

Worcester, DEAN C. The Philippine Islands and Their People. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1898. o.p. 

. The Philippines. New York, The Macmillan Co. 2 vols. $6.00. 


o.p. Worcester was Secretary of the Interior, Philippine Islands, from 
1901 to 1913. 








Porto Rico 

Brau, SAtvapor. Historia de Puerto Rico. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co., 1904. 

. Puerto Rico y su historia. Investigaciones criticas. Valencia, 
1894. 

VAN Mippe.tpyk, R. A. The History of Puerto Rico, from the Spanish 
Discovery to the American Occupation. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co., 1903. o.p. 

Mrxer, KNow.ton. Porto Rico. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1926. 
$4.00. 





San Domingo 
ScHoenricu, Otto. Santo Domingo. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1918. o.p. 
Uruguay 
*KoespeL, WILLIAM Henry. Uruguay. London, Fisher Unwin, 1915. South 
American Series. 


Venezuela 


*Datton, Leonarp V. Venezuela. London, Fisher Unwin, 1912. South 
American Series. 


West Indies 


Franck, Harry A. Roaming through the West Indies. New York, The 
Century Co., 1920. $5.00. 
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*TroLLope, ANTHONY. The West Indies and the Spanish Main. New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1860. Travel diary of the 1850's. 


*VERRILL, ALPHEUS H. The Book of the West Indies. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1917. 


Literature 

*CoresTer, ALFRED. The Literary History of Spanish America. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1928. $3.00. 

GotpBerG, Isaac. Studies in Spanish-American Literature. New York, 
Brentano’s, 1920. $2.50. 

MENENDEZ Y Petayo, Marcetino. Historia de la poesia hispano-ameri- 
cana. Madrid, 1911-1913. 2 vols. 

Moses, BERNARD. Spanish Colonial Literature in South America. Lon- 
don and New York, The Hispanic Society, 1922. With bibliography. 


Missions (and Missionaries) 

Beacu, HarLan P., AnD E1cut Otuers. Protestant Missions in South 
America. New York, 1905. 

HALLENBECK, CLEVE. Spanish Missions of the Old Southwest. 
York, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1926. $7.50. 

Hupson, Witt1aAM Henry. The Famous Missions of California. 
Sketches in color, etc. New York, Dodge Publishing Co., 1901. 

Lummis, CHartes F. Spanish Pioneers and California Missions. Chi- 


cago, A. C. McCiurg & Co., 1914. Revised edition of The Spanish 
Pioneers. 


New 


Myths and Legendary History 


ALEXANDER, Hartiey B. Latin-American Mythology. Boston, Marshall 


Jones & Co., 1920. $10.00. Series, The Mythology of All Races, 
Vol. XI. 


Spence, Lewis. The Myths of Mexico and Peru. London, Geo. G. Har- 
rap & Co., 1920. 10/6. The Myths Series. 


SPAIN 


Art, Architecture, etc. 


*El Arte en Espaiia. Forty-eight illustrations with text in English and 
Spanish. New York, The Hispanic Society. Nineteen pamphlets on 
various cities and individuals. 
Byne, Mrs. Mitprep (STAPLEY), AND ArtHUR. Spanish Gardens and 
Patios. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., c1924. $15.00. 
*Ca.vert, A. F. The Alhambra. New York and London, J. Lane, 1907. 
. The Escorial. New York and London, J. Lane, 1907. 
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Catvert, A. F. Granada and the Alhambra. New York and London, 
J. Lane, 1908. 

. Ledn, Burgos, and Salamanca. New York and London, J. Lane, 
1908. 

———. Madrid. New York and London, J. Lane, 1909. 

——. Moorish Remains in Spain. New York and London, J. Lane, 
1906. 

——. Seville. New York and London, J. Lane, 1907. 

. Spain (Architecture, Landscape, and Arts). New York, Wm. 

Helburn, 1924. 2 vols. 

. Spanish Arms and Armour. New York and London, J. Lane, 
1907. 

—. Toledo. New York and London, J. Lane, 1907. 

——. Valladolid, Oviedo, Segovia, Zamora. New York and London, 
J. Lane, 1908. 

Cottins, W. W. Cathedral Cities of Spain. New York, Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1911. Illustrations by the author (in color). 

DieuLaFroy, Marcet. Art in Spain and Portugal. New York, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1913. 

HartLey, CATHERINE GASQUOINE (Mrs. WALTER M. GALLICHAN). The 
Cathedrals of Southern and Eastern Spain. London, T. Weiner Lau- 
rie. (Subtitle: Their History and Their Architecture; Together with 
Much of Interest Concerning the Bishops, Rulers, and Other Person- 
ages Identified with Them.) 

Rupy, Cuaries. The Cathedrals of Northern Spain. London, T. Weiner 
Laurie, 1906. 

*TyLer, RoyaLt. Spain, a Study of Her Life and Arts. New York, 
M. Kennerley, 1909. 











Balearics 
CHAMBERLIN, F. C. The Balearics and Their Peoples. 2 maps and 42 il- 
lustrations. London, John Lane; New York, Dodd Mead & Co., 
(1927). 
Duryea, Nina L. Mallorca the Magnificent. New York, The Century 
Co. $3.00. 


Chivalry 


*Gautier, Emite T. L. La Chevalerie. Paris (V. Palmé), 1884-1895. 
$8 .00. 

MELLER, WALTER C. A Knight's Life in the Days of Chivalry. New 
York, Greenberg, 1924. 

Diplomacy 

Cuapwick, F. E. The Relations of the United States and Spain: the 
Spanish-American War. New York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1911. 
2 vols. $7.00. 








pn 
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Guide Books 


BAEDEKER, Kari. Spain and Portugal. Handbook for travelers. Maps. 
New York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Forp, Ricnarp. Handbook for Travelers in Spain and Readers at 
Home. 1845. 

Lomas, Joun. Black’s Popular Series of Colour Books. Spain. 32 il- 
lustrations in colour, by distinguished artists, with descriptive mat- 
ter. New York, The Macmillan Co. 

. O’Shea’s Guide to Spain and Portugal. London and Edinburgh, 
1892. 

MurrHeaD, Finpitay. Spain and Portugal (The Blue Guides). Lon- 
don, Macmillan & Co., 1929. 





History 


Burke, U. R. History of Spain from the Earliest Times to the Death 
of Ferdinand the Catholic. Edited by M. A. S. Hume. London and 
New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. 2 vols. 

*CuapMAN, C. E. A History of Spain, Founded on the Historia de Es- 
patia y de la civilizacién espatiola of Rafael Altamira. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1925. 

DEAKIN, FRANK R. Spain Today. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1924. 

Grorce, Anita. Memoirs of the Queens of Spain, from the Period of 
the Conquest of the Goths to the Accession of Her Present Majesty, 
Isabella II, with the Remarkable Events That Occurred during Their 
Respective Reigns and Anecdotes of Their Several Courts. Edited 
by Julia Pardoe. Bentley, 1850. 2 vols. 

HA.e, Epwarp Everett, AND SusAN. Spain. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1899. (The Story of the Nations.) 

Hannay, Davip. Spain. 1917. (The Nations’ Histories.) 

*Hume, Martin A. S. Modern Spain (1788-1898). New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1900. 

. The Spanish People; Their Origin, Growth, and Influence. 

New York, D. Appleton & Co., c1901. 

. Spain, Its Greatness and Decay (1479-1788). Cambridge His- 
torical Series. Cambridge University Press, 1899. 

*IrnvING, WASHINGTON. Conquest of Granada. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1861. Also in Everyman’s Library. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1910. 

LaTIMER, Mrs. EL1zaBeTH. Spain in the Nineteenth Century. Chicago, 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 1898. 5th edition 1907. 

*MeRRIMAN, R. B. The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World 
and in the New. New York, The Macmillan Co. 4 vols. 


— 





* 
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Napier, W. T. P. History of the War in the Peninsula and in the 
South of France. Chicago, Casper L. Redfield, 1847. 

O’Byrne, Rosert. The Victories of the British Army in the Peninsula 
and the South of France from 1808 to 1814. London, Chapman and 
Hall. 

Peers, E. Atyison. Royal Seville. New York and London, Harper & 
Bros. 7s. 6d. 

*SepGwickK, Henry Dwicut. Spain; a Short History of the Politics, 
Literature, and Art from Earliest Times to the Present. Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co., c1925. $3.50. 


Inquisition 
Lea, Henry C. A History of the Inquisition in Spain. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1906-1907. 4 vols. 


SABATINI, RAFAEL. Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition. New 
York, Brentano’s, 1913. 


Legends, etc. 


E..iot, Frances Minto. Old Court Life in Spain. London, Chapman 
and Hall, 1893. 2 vols. 

InvING, WASHINGTON. Alhambra: a Series of Tales and Sketches of 
the Moors and Spaniards. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1908. 
LonGFELLOw, Henry WapswortH. Ed. Poems of Places. Spain. Bos- 

ton, Houghton Mifflin & Co., cl1877. 2 vols. 
MippLemore, Mrs. S. G. C. Ed. Spanish Legendary Tales. London, 
Chatto and Windus, 1885. 
Piunket, I. A. L. Stories from Mediaeval Spain. New York, The 
Macmillan Co. 
Spence, Lewis. Legends and Romances of Spain. London, Geo. G. 
Harrap & Co., 1920. 10s. 6d. 
*TrueBa y Cosio, Joaquin T. The Romance of History: Spain. London 
and New York, F. Warne & Co. $1.00. 


Literature 


*Barya, César. Libros y autores clésicos. Brattleboro, Vermont, Ver- 
mont Printing Co., c1922. New York, G. E. Stechert & Co. 

. Libros y autores modernos. New York, G. E. Stechert & Co., 
c1924. 

*Bett, Ausrey F. G. Contemporary Spanish Literature. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., c1925. $3.00. 

Bianco Garcia, Francisco. La literatura espatiola en el siglo XIX. 
Madrid, 1891-1894. 2 vols. 


*. 
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Cryapor y Frauca, Juxio. Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana. 
Madrid, 1915-1922. 14 vols. 

CHANDLER, F. W. Romances of Roguery. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., ©1899. 

Crawrorp, J. P. W. Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega. Philadel- 
phia, Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. Extra Series 
in Romanic Languages and Literatures No. 7. 1922. 

FirzMaurice-Ketiy, James. A New History of Spanish Literature. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1926. $4.00. 

. Historia de la literatura espatiiola. Madrid, Libreria General de 

Victoriano Suarez, 1921. $2.48. 

. Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. New York and London, Ox- 

ford University Press, 1913. $3.50. 

. Spanish Literature: A Primer. New York and London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1922. $1.20. 

Forp, J.D. M. Main Currents of Spanish Literature. New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., c1919. 

GonzALez-BLanco, ANprés. Historia de la novela en Espaiia desde el 
romanticismo a nuestros dias. Madrid, Saenz de Jubera, 1909. 

*Henriguez UreNa, Pepro. Tablas cronoldgicas de la literatura espa- 
fiola. New York, D. C. Heath & Co., c1920. 

*Hurtapo y J. p—E LA SERNA, JUAN, AND GONZALEZ PALENcIA, ANGEL, 
Historia de la literatura espafiola. Madrid, 1925. 

MADARIAGA, SALVADOR DE. The Genius of Spain, and Other Essays on 
Spanish Contemporary Literature. London and New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1923. $3.35. 

MeENENDEz PipaL, RaMOn. El romancero espatiol. New York, The 
Hispanic Society, 1910. 

Nortuup, Greorce T. An Introduction to Spanish Literature. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. $3.00. 

Penney, Ciara L. George Ticknor. Letters to Pascual de Gayangos. 
New York, The Hispanic Society, 1927. 

PiNryro, Enrique. El romanticismo en Espaia. Paris, Garnier Hnos., 
1904. 

Rennert, H. A. The Spanish Stage in the Time of Lope de Vega. New 
York, The Hispanic Society, 1909. 

Rocer1o SANCHEZ, José. Autores espafioles e hispano-americanos. Ma- 
drid, Perlado, Paez, 1911. Alphabetical index of authors giving short 
statement of criticism, and list of their works. 

*Romera-Navarro, M. Historia de la literatura espaiiola. New York, 
D. C. Heath & Co., c1928. $4.00. 

*Ticxnor, Georce. History of Spanish Literature. New York, Harper 
& Bros., 1849. 3 vols. 


* 
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Military Orders 


Kinc, Georciana G. A Brief Account of the Military Orders in Spain. 
New York, The Hispanic Society, 1921. 

Woopuouse, Rev. Frepertck C. The Military Religious Orders of the 
Middle Ages: Hospitallers, Templars, Teutonic Knights, and Others. 
London, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1879. 


Moors 


*Dozy, R. P. A. Spanish Islam: a History of the Moslems in Spain. 
London, Chatto & Windus, 1913. 

LaNnE-Poo.te, STANLEY. The Story of the Moors in Spain. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912. (The Story of the Nations.) 

Lea, Henry C. The Moriscos of Spain: Their Conversion and Expul- 
sion. Philadelphia, Lea Bros., c1901. 

Scott, S. P. History of the Moorish Empire in Europe. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1904. 3 vols. 

Yonce, CHarLotte Mary. The Story of the Christians and Moors of 
Spain. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1893. 


Pre-historic Spain 


OBeRMAIER, Huco. Fossil Man in Spain. New York, The Hispanic 
Society, 1924. 


Roman Spain 


*Boucuier, E. S. Spain under the Roman Empire. Oxford, Blackwell, 
1914. 


Travel, Description, etc. 


pe Amicis, EpMonpo. Spain and the Spaniards. Translated from the 
Italian by W. W. Cady. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1881. 

ANpbERSON, Hans Curistian. In Spain and a Visit to Portugal. New 
York, Hurd and Houghton, 1876. 

*Anonymous. The Attaché in Madrid, or Sketches of the Court of Isa- 
bella II. Translated from the German. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co. 

AuLNoy, MARIE CATHERINE LE JUMEL DE BARNEVILLE, CoMTESSE D’. The 
Ingenious and Diverting Letters of the Lady ——s Travels into 
Spain, Describing the Devotions, Nunneries, Humours, Customs, 
Laws, Militia, Trade, Diet, and Recreations of That People, Inter- 
mixt with Great Variety of Modern Adventures, etc., 1679. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1900. 

. Relation du voyage d’Espagne (1679). Paris, Plon et Cie., 1874. 
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Bartey, Vernon H. New Trails in Old Spain. New York, J. H. Sears. 
$3.50. 

Bates, KATHERINE Lee. Spanish Highways and Byways. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1912. (Macmillan Travel Series.) 

*Bett, A. F. G. The Magic of Spain. New York and London, John 
Lane, 1912. $1.50. Series of essays on Spanish character, cities, 
etc.; about half the book on literature. 

. A Pilgrim in Spain. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1924. 

. Spanish Galicia. New York, Duffield & Co. 

*Bensusan, Samuet L. Home Life in Spain. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1910. 

*Borrow, Georce Henry. The Bible in Spain. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1923. 

. The Zincali. Gypsies of Spain. (Written between 1835 and 
1840.) New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

*Bourcoinc, JEAN Francois. Travels in Spain. London, Sherwood, 
Neely and Jones, 1813. Vol. XXV of A General Collection of Voy- 
ages and Travels, in 28 vols. (Bourgoing was French ambassador at 
Madrid. Record of visits to Spain between 1777 and 1800.) 

Brown, Irvinc H. Nights and Days on the Gypsy Trail through An- 
dalusia and on Other Mediterranean Shores. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1922. 

Bryant, WILLIAM CULLEN. Letters of a Traveler. 2d Series. Letters 
from Spain and Other Countries. New York, Appleton, 1860. 

Byne, Mivprep Stapiey. Forgotten Shrines of Spain. With a map 
and 67 double-tones from photographs by Arthur Byne. Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1926. $5.00. 

CaRLETON-WiLiiaMs, EtnHet. The Lure of Castile. London, Mills & 
Boon, 1927. 

Cay ey, Georce J. The Bridle Roads of Spain, or Las Alforjas. With 
an introduction by Martin Hume. Boston, Dana Estes Co., 1919. 
Co.uins, F. L. Travel Charts and Travel Chats (The Trips I Took and 
What They Cost Me). Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1926. 
Cox-McCormack, Nancy. Pleasant Days in Spain. With reproduc- 
tions of paintings by the famous Spanish painter Lopez Mezquita. 

New York, J. H. Sears & Co. $3.50. 

DaviLirer, BARON JEAN CHARLES. Spain. New York, Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1876. 

*Dos Passos, Joun. Rosinante to the Road Again. New York, Double- 
day, Doran & Co., c1922. $2.00. 

Ex.iot, Frances Minto. Diary of an Idle Woman in Spain. London, 
F. V. White & Co., 1884. 


*E.uis, Havetocx. The Soul of Spain. New York, Houghton Mifflin & 
Co., 1909. $2.25. 
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EtsNER, ELEANor. Spanish Sunshine. New York, The Century Co., 
c1925. $4.00. 

ErskINE, Mrs. Stewart. Madrid, Past and Present. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1923. $3.00. 

Evurauia, H.R.H. Tue InFANTA .... oF Spatn. Court Life from 
Within. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1915. $2.50. 

Fuitcu, J. E. C. An Idler in Spain; the Record of a Goya Pilgrimage. 
New York, McBride, Nast & Co., 1914. 

Forp, Ricnarp. The Letters of Richard Ford. New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1906. $3.50. 

Franck, Harry A. Four Months Afoot in Spain. 57 illustrations from 
photographs. New York, Harper & Bros., 1911. $3.00. 

Frank, Wa.po. Virgin Spain. New York, Boni & Liveright, 1926. 

GALLENGA, ANTONIO. Iberian Reminiscences. Fifteen Years’ Travelling 
Impressions of Spain and Portugal. 2 vols. London, Chapman & 
Hall, (189-?). 

GALLICHAN, WALTER M. The Story of Seville. With three chapters on 
the artists of Seville by C. Gasquoine Hartley. London, Dent, 1903. 
In series, Mediaeval Towns. 

*GAUTIER, THEOPHILE. A Romantic in Spain. Translated by Catherine 
Alison Phillips. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1926. $3.00. 
(From Voyage en Espagne.) 

Gorpon, JAN, AND Cora. Two Vagabonds in Spain. New York, 
McBride & Co., c1923. (Two young artists in Spain; illustrated by 
themselves. ) 

Gwynne, Paut. The Guadalquivir; Its Personality, Its People, and Its 
Associations. London, Constable & Co., 1912. 

HALi, Trowsripce. Spain in Silhouette. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., c1923. $3.00. Travel and description; down east coast and up 
through Toledo, Madrid, Salamanca, etc. 

Harris, Mrr1am C. A Corner of Spain. Boston, Houghton Mifflin & 
Co. $2.25. 

*Hay, Joun. Castilian Days. Boston, Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1899. 
$2.50. 

*Hiccin, Louis. Spanish Life in Town and Country. With chapters on 
Portuguese life in town and country by Eugene E. Street. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1904. 

Hutton, Epwarp. The Cities of Spain. With 24 illustrations in color 
by A. Wallace Rimington, and 20 other illustrations. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1906. $3.00. 

LurrMaN, C. B. Quiet Days in Spain. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1910. Author traveled much in Spain, and in 1908-1909 was in 42 of 


the 49 provinces; this is a record of some of the facts and reactions 
gathered then. 
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Lyncn, Hannan. Toledo. The Story of an Old Spanish Capital. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1899. 

MarvEN, Pui.ip S. Travels in Spain. Illustrated from photographs. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin & Co. $4.00. 

Martinez-Granizo, LeOn. Paisajes, hombres, costumbres y canciones 
de la provincia de Leén. 4 pesetas. 

*MaucuHam, W. S. Andalusia. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., ¢1920. 
$1.25. Borzoi Pocket Books. 

*Merer-Graere, Jutrus. The Spanish Journey. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1926. 

Nortuup, G. T. George Ticknor’s Travels in Spain. University of 
Toronto Studies. 1913. Excerpts from Ticknor’s journal during trip 
in Spain, spring and summer of 1818. 

Oaxtey, Amy. Hill Towns of the Pyrenees. 125 illustrations by 
Thornton Oakley. New York, The Century Co., 1923. $4.00. 

Peers, E. Atiison. Santander. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1928. $2.50. 

PENNEY, CLARA Loutse. Ed. Washington Irving Diary. Spain, 1828- 
1829. New York, The Hispanic Society, 1926. 

*Riccs, ArtHur S. The Spanish Pageant. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill 
& Co., 1928. 

Stopparp, C. A. Spanish Cities. New York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

SwInBuRNE, Henry. Travels through Spain in the Years 1775 and 
1776. London, 1787. $10.00. Brentano’s. 

TureBLin, N. L. Spain and the Spaniards. Boston, Lee & Shepard, 
1875. (Reporter for New York Tribune in Spain on the Carlist War. 
Mostly northern Spain. A good report of conditions in the early 
*seventies. ) 

*TREND, J. B. A Picture of Modern Spain; Men and Music. Boston and 
New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1921. $4.50. 

. Spain from the South. 16 illustrations and 2 maps. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 

VILLIERS-WARDELL, Mrs. JANIE. Spain of the Spanish. New York, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1909. 

WuitMaN, Irts Litit1an. Longfellow and Spain. New York, Instituto 
de las Espafias, 1927. 

WrtiiaMs, Leonarp. Granada. Memories, Adventures, Studies, and 
Impressions. 24 illustrations from photographs. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1906. 


Witstacu, Pau. Along the Pyrenees. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1925. 





Cony Sturcis 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


OBERLIN, OHIO 











PUBLISHING A DEPARTMENTAL BULLETIN 


I believe that the main reason why every department of Spanish 
in every school in the United States does not publish, through the 
medium of the pupils, a bulletin or little paper in the Spanish lan- 
guage is first of all that the teachers do not realize just the value or 
significance of such a work. 

In recent issues of Hispanta I have read notices of a few such 
efforts, among them our own little Boletin Casual de Lakewood High 
School. lf I can bring to the attention of teachers in departments 
where no such work is being done a few things from our own 
experiences to help them, I shall be very much pleased. 

Such a little publication has a very marked and important place 
in the curriculum. It gives the pupils a very present opportunity to 
use in a practical way the language they are studying. 

The first step in organizing a written expression of the pupils 
must be a desire for such a thing. It is a very rare thing indeed that 
such a thing would arise among the pupils themselves. It must be 
aroused by the teacher. And this means not simply a statement on 
the part of the teacher that there is going to be a little paper; if the 
teacher merely makes such a statement and proceeds with the work 
of editing and printing, the result will probably be very poor. It 
means that the teacher must create, and to a large extent maintain, 
the correct atmosphere. The bulletin is primarily an extra-curricular 
activity, and as such must be nourished carefully. 

Although it is extra-curricular, the first realization must be that 
it has an important part in the teaching of Spanish. It may be very 
profitably linked with the Spanish club, or it may encourage cor- 
respondence with pupils in Spanish-speaking countries. 

To be specific, I should like to list below simple things that I have 
done in establishing little Spanish papers. 


1. Secure a copy already printed by another school. 

2. Show this to all the classes and explain what it is. 

3. Tell them the aims of such a project. 

4. Take recent events and show them the possibility of such a pub- 
lication in your own school. 

5. Above all, get it across to them that it is an interesting and valuable 
way to help them in learning Spanish. 
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6. If there is time, make a dummy and fill it with things that will 
catch the attention of different classes. 

7. Mention the thing privately and in a personal way to a few of 
your most promising pupils. 

8. Put it before your Spanish club; they will always indorse it 
heartily. 

9. Each teacher can make, in addition, special phases suitable for 
the occasion and locality. 


You will find that in every case the pupils respond wonderfully, 
and if the teacher will merely be enthusiastic the pupils will catch 
the spirit quickly. In a few days after starting the movement the 
staff may be appointed and the work started. After the first copy 
every pupil will be proud of the accomplished work. 

Notice that in the preceding paragraph I said “appoint a staff.” 
I have had some very sad experiences in letting the pupils elect 
this group. 

In the first place, I have passed around to the various classes 
sheets of paper, at the top of which I have written a request for the 
signatures of those who would be interested in being on the staff, 
who would be willing to work, and just what kind of work they 
would prefer to do. From this list can be chosen the necessary num- 
ber, and the remainder can be used as a reference by the staff and 
the faculty adviser to write special articles that may come up from 
time to time. 

The most satisfactory list for us seems to be: editor-in-chief, 
Spanish club representative, news (about four pupils), correspond- 
ence, and society. We do not have any special joke editor. In a 
paper like ours we feel that we do not have room for jokes as such 
but merely use them to fill in at the end of articles, and leave their 
placing, for the most part, to the typesetter. 

It is usually possible to find in the Spanish department a boy or 
girl who has already had experience with school papers. If possible 
the editor-in-chief should have had such experience. This one should 
also be an advanced pupil. The assistants should also have studied 
Spanish, at least for three semesters. However, second-semester . 
pupils may at times be used to advantage. We have had one article 
written by a pupil in beginning Spanish, a girl who lived for some 
time in Argentina. 

You will find that there will be certain pupils who will be suited 
for certain places in the work. There will be an athlete who will be 
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very much interested in writing about sports and seeing that others 
do the same. The secretary of the Spanish club will take care of 
club work best, since she will have continuous access to the records. 
In this department there should be a statement of all the meetings, 
since the last publication, with dates and as much as possible of the 
program and of announcements for future meetings. Every pupil in 
the department may help with the noticias, though three or four pupils 
may be found to collect and be responsible for the material. In every 
department there will be one or more pupils who have traveled or 
lived in a Spanish-speaking country. This one will be pleased to 
conduct the column on “travels,” and his personal experiences will 
give the whole column a realistic touch. 

In our school we encourage correspondence with pupils of Span- 
ish-speaking countries. It is a very interesting and valuable asset to 
print, at the least, two original letters, one in English and one in 
Spanish. By noting oftentimes the quaintness of the English the 
pupils may come to realize what their own Spanish needs. 

And in the last place, there is the much discussed society news 
that may be given a place in the work. 

If there is the right atmosphere in the department, there will be 
no difficulty in getting the material written, especially after one or 
two copies have been published. In our school we have always had 
too much material, and our job has been to condense it. If there is 
any difficulty in getting the written work in by the time set, a highly 
successful plan is to request the presence of the staff at a certain 
period. Also there may be invited other members of the department 
chosen from the above-mentioned list of those who have signed up 
for work. Let each one set about his job under the direction of the 
faculty adviser and the editor-in-chief, and in less than an hour a 
lot of material may be written. 

I find it advisable to put a personal touch to the publication by 
putting down the names of the pupils writing an article or, at least, 
writing down the names of the pupils in charge of the column. This 
statement demonstrates the advisability of having a representative 
writer from as many of the classes as possible. 

The written material should be handed to the class teacher for 
correction, then rewritten and returned to the faculty adviser or some 
of the staff. The material will usually have to be typewritten for 
the printer, and each article should bear the number of words written 
in one corner to help the staff make up the dummy. The Spanish 
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department should have a typewriter with Spanish characters. The 
head of our department has had three or four necessary characters 
put on to a machine. This can be done with any standard make. This 
knowledge is almost essential to those who will have to mimeograph 
the first few copies. However, I do not think that it will be neces- 
sary to mimeograph the paper unless the department is very small or 
some unusual local condition exists. In case it is found necessary to 
do this, the staff will be found very willing to help with the work, 
especially the cutting of stencils, the assorting and stapling of sheets. 
The commercial and printing departments of your school will be 
very glad to co-operate in every way possible. 

We get a four-page sheet of two thousand words, five hundred 
copies, for $12. That is as cheap as mimeographing. We sell the 
paper for three cents per copy, and sell it 100 per cent. With nearly 
five hundred pupils in our Spanish department, we are thus working 
on a sound financial basis. From the figures above you can easily 
estimate the cost for the copies you need. 

About four times a year will be found a satisfactory number of 
times to publish, unless there is some special local opportunity for 
more. This makes a total yearly cost to the pupil of twelve cents. 
A yearly subscription could be sold for ten cents. It is possible to 
get advertisements and thus increase quality. 

Distributing the bulletin is the easiest and most interesting part 
of the work. Each teacher will be glad to take charge of the distri- 
bution for his classes, and each class may elect a pupil to take care 
of the distributing and the collecting of money. The classes should 
be told a day before, so that they will bring their pennies. We have 
placards for our classrooms ; on one side we have the words “Boletin 
Casual Majiana” ; on the other side, “Boletin Casual Hoy.” The day 
the bulletin comes out we spend some little time in our classes going 
over the contents. The advanced classes will need little assistance. 
The beginning classes will need quite a bit of help from the teacher. 

I wouldn’t stop with distribution to the pupils. There will be 
various persons and organizations in your city or elsewhere who will 
be glad to get a copy regularly. Also, it will be an interesting and 
valuable thing to exchange with other schools and, if this warrants, 
to establish a special column in the bulletin for this exchange. More- 
over, you will find your principal proud that his pupils are doing this 
little extra bit of journalism, and he and the other school administra- 
tors of your city will be glad to co-operate. 
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The High Times, which is the weekly publication of our school, 
is very liberal toward us. It gives us very excellent reviews and 
publicity, thus bringing our bulletin to the attention of those who 
would not otherwise hear of its existence. As far as we are able 
to ascertain we have the only high-school paper in the state of Ohio 
published in a foreign language, and our whole school system is 
very cordial in its attitude toward us. Our little paper is recognized 
as one of the bona fide publications of the school. Its staff is eligible, 
therefore, for recognition at the annual Honor Day Program of Lake- 
wood High School. 

We call our little paper El Boletin Casual. We are indebted to 
Oberlin College, because we too print on no particular dates, but three 
to four times a year as the material warrants. For those desiring 
a copy of our little bulletin I shall be glad to send one upon receipt 
of your name. 


H. Reape HEesKAMP 


LaKewoop HicH ScHOooL 
LaKEwoop, OHIO 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS, MADRID 
CURSO DE VACACIONES PARA EXTRANJEROS 


Afio décimonoveno: 10 de julio a 6 de agosto de 1930. 


I.—CURSO GENERAL 


1. A. Resefia histérica de la lengua espaiiola, con especial atencién a 
determinadas cuestiones de sintaxis y vocabulario y a las locuciones, giros 
y modismos mas peculiares; diez conferencias, por don Rafael Lapesa, 
colaborador del Centro de Estudios Histdricos. 

B. Fonética espafiola, aplicada especialmente a la ensefianza practica de 
la pronunciacién; diez conferencias (ilustradas), por don T. Navarro 
Tomas, profesor del Centro de Estudios Histéricos y director del Labora- 
torio de Fonética del mismo. 

C. Resumen histérico de la literatura espatiola, obras y autores repre- 
sentativos de cada época; diez conferencias, por don Pedro Salinas, 
miembro del Centro de Estudios Histéricos y profesor de la Universidad 
de Sevilla. 

2. Clases précticas de conversacién, pronunciacién y comentario de 
textos; cuarenta lecciones por varios profesores. En relacién con estas 
clases de haran ejercicios de composici6n, traduccién, dictado y transcrip- 
cién fonética. Se formaran grupos de diez alumnos. 

3. Resumen de historia de la civilizacién espaiiola, la pintura, la 
escultura y la arquitectura en Espafia; geografia e historia de Espajia, 
por los Sres. Tormo, Orueta, Dantin y Barnés. 


II.—CURSOS ESPECIALES 
La inscripcién en estos cursos es voluntaria. 


1. La novela espatiola desde el Renacimiento; diez lecciones, por don 
Pedro Sainz, professor de la Universidad de Madrid. 

2. Literatura espaiiola contempordnea; diez lecciones, por don Angel 
Valbuena, profesor de la Universidad de La Laguna. 

3. La vida y las costumbres espatiolas, con referencias a la historia 
y al lenguaje usual; diez lecciones (con proyecciones), por don Pedro 
Salinas. 

4. Andlisis practico de la entonacién espatiola; diez lecciones, por don 
T. Navarro Tomas. 

5. La misica popular espatiola; canciones y aires de danzas regionales 
con ejemplos musicales; diez lecciones, por don Rafael Benedito, director 
de las Masas Corales de Madrid. 
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6. Espatiol comercial, con praécticas de correspondencia y redaccién de 
documentos ; veinte lecciones, por don Justino de Azcarate. 


III.—CURSO ELEMENTAL 


Curso préctico de gramdtica y composicién elementales; veinte lec- 
ciones, por dofia Herlinda Smithers de Seris. Se formaran grupos de 
diez alumnos. 


Excursiones y visitas artisticas: Se realizaran excursiones a Toledo, 
El Escorial, Segovia, La Granja, Alcala y Guadalajara. Se efectuaran 
visitas al Palacio y Armeria Reales, a los Museos del Prado, de Arte 
Moderno, Romantico, Arqueolégico y de Osma y a la Biblioteca Nacional. 
Se visitaran también algunos palacios particulares. 

Certificados: Se conceden certificados de asistencia, y mediante exa- 
menes, diplomas de suficiencia, certificados de “créditos” y certificados de 
estudios de cursos especiales. 

Inscripcién: Los derechos de matricula son: Curso general (indivi- 
sible), 160 pesetas; Cursos especiales (matricula voluntaria), cada uno, 
30 pesetas; Espafiol comercial, 40 pesetas; Curso elemental, 40 pesetas; 
Diploma de suficiencia, Certificado de “créditos” o Certificado de estudios 
especiales, 10 pesetas; Certificado de asistencia, 5 pesetas. 

Hospedaje: El precio del hospedaje en Madrid oscila entre 8 y 20 
pesetas al dia. En la Residencia de Estudiantes, Pinar, 21, donde se daran 
todas las clases y conferencias del Curso, el precio del hospedaje, habi- 
tacién y comida, varia de 11 a 18 pesetas diarias. En la Residencia de 
Sefioritas, Fortuny, 53, el precio de la pensién completa es de 10 pesetas 
diarias. Para la reserva de habitacién es preciso el envio anticipado de 
25 pesetas. 

Informes: Pidase el programa detallado y demas informes a don 
Homero Seris, Secretario de los Cursos para Extranjeros. 


CENTRO DE Estup1os Histéricos 
AvMacro, 26, Maprip (4) 











CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser.] 


ANNUAL REPORT OF CHAPTER ADVISER 


Number of chapters, December, 1928.................. 19 
Number of chapters added in 1929..............000005 2 
Number of chapters now active............e.seeeeeees 21 


Distribution of chapters by states: Massachusetts, 1; New York, 2; 
District of Columbia, 1; North Carolina, 1; Ohio, 3; Michigan, 1; Illi- 
nois, 1; Kansas, 1; Colorado, 1; Texas, 3; Arizona, 1; Nevada, 1; Wash- 
ington, 1; California, 3. 


This gives: 
New England states............ 1 Mid-Western states ........... 3 
Middle Atlantic states.......... 3 Southwestern states ........... 4 
Southern states ............... 1 West Coast states ............. 4 
SEE gn.s dec cscddececns 5 — 
WE atdbiacnecddbesensecane 21 


This leaves no chapter in the entire Southeast except North Carolina; 
no’ chapter in the entire Northwest except Washington State; no chapter 
in the entire length of the Valley of the Mississippi. 

Last spring I sent to all chapters a statistical form to be filled in and 
returned. I have received these reports from all except two, Nevada and 
El Paso. I have, however, heard otherwise from the president of El Paso 


Chapter. From these reports, so far as received and filled out, we can make 
the following statements : 


1. Number of officers in chapters: 3. Number of meetings: 
Maximum in one chapter.... 5 Maximum 


aeiebstahes sas 11 
EE ncn nenee sevinedac 2 Dns nrieniedenaes 1 
RO Sree 3 PE wrenaisauheweabed 4 

2. Number of members in chapters: 4. Dues: 

TER sobAvok didnitinvaatnnd 943 te dink ne wae ote $1.00 
Maximum in one chapter... .271 0 eee .25 
PL << Guwanvenduts ccm 11 Peiebessecedaeees .64 
SD o's sntiniswtbesssas 52 


In interpreting these figures we find: 


1. The normal officer list is president, vice-president, secretary-treas- 
urer, and corresponding secretary. Special cases in some chapters are: 
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separate officers for secretary and treasurer; chairman of program com- 
mittee ; and membership secretary. 

2. The chapter membership of 943 is deceiving, for this means in most 
cases all listed, whether paid or not. Some chapters report that they do 
not consider anyone a member unless paid up. Others report a large at- 
tendance at meetings with a small paid-up membership. For example, one 
reports 50 to 60 average attendance with a paid-up membership of 24. 
Another reports a “mailing list” of 100 to 125, with a paid-up membership 
of only 11. 

3. The number of meetings per year needs no interpretation. 

4. The same can be said of the dues. 


In checking on these reports certain bits of information should be 
added for the benefit of the Association, and certain recommendations 
seem desirable. 

In a few cases chapters of this Association are integral parts of some 
state or city educational association and the meetings are dependent on 
state or local conventions. These regional arrangements seem very desir- 
able as in these places a chapter of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish might otherwise be impossible, and the benefit is mutual. More 
chapters might be organized in this way. Of course, these chapters are in 
a peculiar situation and must make their regulations in accord with local 
conditions. 

This is my “annual message” to the chapters, and I should like to urge 
upon them certain things to be done during the coming year. 

1. Officers: It would be desirable for each chapter to see that their 
present list of officers was not made up merely on the usual formula, but 
that it actually fulfills the functions necessary in each individual chapter. 
Do you need a “corresponding” secretary? Wouldn’t a “membership” 
secretary be more valuable? Is a program committee desirable? Reor- 
ganize, if necessary, your list of officers in the interest of more efficiency. 
Have the proper officer send in to the Chapter Adviser a report of all 
meetings and activities of the chapter as soon as possible after each event. 

2. Naturally, chapter statistical reports tell conditions only for the mo- 
ment when they are filled out. Chapter membership varies from year to 
year and in some cases from meeting to meeting. Wherever possible a 
national member should affiliate with a local chapter, but we cannot limit 
attendance at our meetings to actual paid members. It is desirable to 
interest as many as possible and some can attend only an occasional 
meeting. Send out invitations to everyone who might be interested and 
then try to secure their active co-operation in the chapter. Numbers do 
not, of themselves, indicate a live group, but growth is essential in the 
long run for everything. This means steady growth, not sudden inflation, 
which invariably brings in its wake the corresponding deflation with 
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resultant ups and downs in place of the slow, natural rise. “Drives” are 
good only when one is sure of holding the ground gained. 

3. The number of meetings is not so important as what is done at the 
meetings. Worth-while programs should be our aim, and meetings as 
frequently as possible consistent with good work and held interest. Under 
certain geographical conditions more than one meeting a year is im- 
possible. 

4. The dues are a local problem, but money, raised in one way or 
another, could well be applied toward the expenses of a chapter delegate to 
the annual national meeting. Six of our chapters have $1.00 local dues, 
and I have not noticed that this charge has made any difference in the 
possible number of members in these localities. A large chapter can afford 
smaller dues. 

New chapters depend more on local initiative than on anything that 
can be done by your Chapter Adviser. During the past year I have re- 
ceived eight or ten communications relative to the starting of new chap- 
ters but in each case I could do nothing but encourage the writer. Only 
through individual or group energy can a new chapter be started on a 
permanent basis, and only thus is it desirable. Artificial stimulants never 
last long; an active chapter means self-sacrifice and work on the part of 


one or more people, and until the individual appears the success of a new 
chapter is doubtful. 


AKRON CHAPTER 


President, Miss MABEL JANE Rocers, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss MARGARET FANNING, University of Akron, 


Akron, Ohio 
ARIZONA CHAPTER 


President, Mrs. RayMonpD CANNELL, Phoenix Union High School, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss Vera Power, Tucson High School, 
Tucson, Arizona 


CENTRAL TEXAS CHAPTER 


President, Mr. F. E. Butparn, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss Lucttte Hooker, Hubbard High School, 
Hubbard, Texas 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


President, Miss Eptra Cameron, Waller High School, Chicago, Illinois 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Grace E. ALEXANDER, Schurz High School, 
Milwaukee and Addison Streets, Chicago, Illinois 
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At the banquet meeting of the Chicago Chapter held on December 6 
at the beautiful new Y.W.C.A. (McCormick Memorial), Professor C. E. 
Parmenter, of the University of Chicago, gave a delightful talk in Spanish 
on his year’s experience at the University of Hawaii. 


Epita CAMERON 
Corresponding Secretary 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


President, Mrs. D. R. Mappox, North High School, Columbus, Ohio 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. W. M. Tayxor, North High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


DENVER CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Witt1am H. Cuirrorp, 1901 Cherry Street, Denver, 
Colorado 

Secretary, Mr. Howarp D. Wise, 683 South Gilpin Street, Denver, 
Colorado 


Regular meetings are held the third Monday afternoon of each month, 
at 4:15 p.m. at the Olin Hotel. 

The programs have been most interesting. So far this year we have 
had talks by Miss Dillon about her trip to Spain last summer, and by 
Mrs. Vasquez, wife of the Mexican consul to Denver, on the early civili- 
zations of Mexico. Miss Batione, who also traveled in Spain last sum- 
mer, has offered us the use of the books which she brought back. These 
are now in the library of the University of Denver. 

The November meeting is regularly omitted because its place is taken 
by the Spanish section meeting of the Colorado Education Association, 
which met this year on November 7, 8, and 9. The Denver Chapter as- 
sumes practically all the responsibility for these meetings. This time the 
section offered a luncheon, after-dinner speeches, and a regular program. 
Menu cards were designed and printed by high-school classes; this in- 
cluded the making and cutting of a block design. 

The program itself offered speeches by Mr. Vasquez, the consul from 
Mexico; by Miss Anna Merle Dillon, on her trip to Spain; by Miss 
Benicia Batione, on the Expositions, and an interesting lecture on Spain 
by Mrs. Amanda Knecht, illustrated with lantern slides. It was planned 
with especial attention to the desires of those teachers outside of Denver, 
who would naturally wish to hear as much spoken Spanish as possible; 
and all felt that it was very successful. 

At this time Mr. Arnold Ward, long an active member of our chapter, 
announced that he was leaving the next day on an extended tour of Central 
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and South America, in the position of interpreter and companion for 
Mr. Paul Mayo. All wish him a most pleasant and profitable trip. 


FLorence L. Dim, Treasurer 
(For the Secretary) 


EL PASO CHAPTER 
President, Mrs. Marre HatcuHe.t, El Paso High School, El Paso, Texas 


HUDSON VALLEY CHAPTER 


President, Mr. ArtHurR Hatcu, Albany High School, Albany, New York 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Atice TayLtor Hitt, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York 


KANSAS CHAPTER 


President, Miss Joyce Brown, High School, Olathe, Kansas 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mauve E.xriott, Spanish Department, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Witi1aM F. Rice, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California 


Secretary, Mrs. Vircinta G. pe Dasso, 3443 Seventh Avenue, Los An- 
geles, California 


The Christmas meeting of the Los Angeles Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish was held at the Touchstone Theater, 
University of Southern California, at 10:45 a.m., December 19, during 
Institute Week. A few members of one of Mrs. Concepcion de Clark’s 
classes presented a short comedy called La Trompa de Eustaquio. 

The business of the chapter was quickly dispatched. The president, 
Mr. Theobald, presented the idea of a short-story contest among teachers 
of Spanish, with the possibility of prizes being given if the treasury so 
permits. It is hoped that this collection of stories can be edited for use 
in the beginning classes. Dr. Victor M. Egas spoke a few words in mem- 
ory of the late Mrs. Ernestina Lopez de Green, one of Hollywood High 
School’s best-known and most enthusiastic teachers. All the members 
stood for a few moments of silence in tribute to Mrs. Green. 

Mr. Pedro Sanjuan, former director of symphonies in Havana, Cuba, 
and guest director of the Hollywood Bowl at one time, talked on modern 
musicians of Spain and particularly of Joaquin Turina, who was Sanjuan’s 


teacher, friend, and inspiration. A symphony of Mr. Sanjuan’s is being 
played in Madrid this season. 
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The meeting was adjourned to the Modern Language Association 
luncheon in Bridge Hall, where Dr. Von KleinSmid, president of U.S.C., 
welcomed us in his usual hearty manner. A delightful program of music 
was presented by students of Garfield High School and arranged by Mr. 
Painter. 

Vircrinta G. pe Dasso 
Secretary 


NEVADA CHAPTER 


President, Miss Dorotay Wuitney, Sparks High School, Sparks, Ne- 
vada 


Secretary, Miss Tittre Evansen, P.O. Box 633, Virginia City, Nevada 


NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Epwarp Bercé-Soier, High School of Commerce, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Heten J. Peirce, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Roy E. Scnutz, New York University, New York, 
New York 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss ANToINETTE T. Lanc, De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York, New York 


It was unanimously agreed by the unusually large gathering present 
at the meeting of December 14 at Columbia University that it was one of 
the most successful ever held. It was our good fortune to hear a most 
delightful and eloquent address on “Spain’s Renaissance Architecture,” by 
Professor Herbert R. Cross, of the School of Fine Arts, New York 
University. 

Showing an abundant collection of slides, Professor Cross pointed out 
three distinct styles of Spain’s Renaissance architecture: the plateresco, 
the griego-romano, and the churrigueresco. Although Spain sought her 
motives in Italy, she so completely assimilated each one and placed upon 
it her own national stamp that results were always unmistakably Spanish. 
The plateresco style, contemporary with the high Renaissance in Italy, is 
characterized by its filigree work, its artistic display of light and shade, 
and, above all, its infinite variety. The cloisters of San Juan de los Reyes 
in Toledo and La Casa de las Conchas in Salamanca are examples of this 
style. 

The simple classic beauty of the griego-romano followed the plateresco 
in striking contrast. The Palace of Charles V in the Alhambra, the Ca- 
thedral of Valladolid, and, finally, El Escorial are illustrations of this style. 
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As a reaction to the austere griego-romano there appeared in the last 
third of the Renaissance the extremely elaborate churrigueresco style, seen 
in the Cathedral of Murcia, the University of Salamanca, La Iglesia de 
San Salvador in Seville, and in the magnificent Cartuja of the Cathedral 
of Granada. The New World, too, bears evidence of this style in the 
cathedrals of Mexico City and Quito, in the old Spanish missions of our 
Southwest, particularly those of San Gabriel and Santa Barbara, although 
these have been simplified in design, and finally in our private dwellings. 

After the speaker’s address, the members adjourned to the Men’s 
Faculty Club where an informal luncheon, planned by the Social Com- 
mittee, and Spanish selections, rendered on the piano by Mr. George 
Fontana, were enjoyed by all. 

ANTOINETTE T. LANG 
Corresponding Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 
President, Proressor L. E. H1nxxe, North Carolina State College, Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina 


Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. STANLEY BALLINGER, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
President, Miss Mary ELeanor Peters, San Mateo College, San Mateo, 
California 
Secretary, Miss Lucy Hatt, High School, Burlingame, California 


The Northern California Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish had charge of the Spanish section of the Teachers’ 
Institute held at Oakland, December 16-18. This was a large institute, 
including five counties and four large city school systems. The following 
program was arranged by the president, Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, and 
her committees : 


“Recent Spanish Writers of the Western Hemisphere”— 
Davip P. Barrows, University of California 


Music 
TRUE. Sedvks Riedie nhns ¢berdvecdeceesetn Albeniz 
EET 1p sn005 > os cnnsecepnenerenences Albeniz 


Miss IsaBeL MacaNa, Claremont Junior High 
School, Oakland 
“Language Teaching”—Henry C. Morrison, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago 


The classical and French sections joined the Spanish section to hear 
Dr. Morrison. 
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Cards were given out in an effort to get new members and to collect 
dues, with some success. The treasurer reported a balance of $44.50. 
There were about one hundred present. 

Plans are under way for an evening dinner in the near future. 


Lucy HALL 
Secretary 


NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 


President, Miss Erne, Wi1xtaMs, College for Women, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 


Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Paut Justus, 1308 West 106th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


NORTHWEST CHAPTER 


President, Proressor W1LL1AM Witson, University of Washington, Se- 
attle, Washington 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss MARGUERITE SCHOFIELD, Lincoln High School, 
Seattle, Washington 


The chapter met in the Women’s Federation Room of the Home Eco- 
nomics Building of the University of Washington, Seattle, November 23 
at 10:00 a.m., with Professor William Wilson presiding. 

Mr. W. O. Pflaum, of the Romanic Language Department of the 
University of Washington, who has devoted many years to educational 
work in Chile, gave an extremely interesting account in Spanish of the 
conditions of education in Chile and of his experiences with the Chilean 
schools. Because of the many fine business opportunities for men of 
education, they have been drawn away from school work, with the result 
that education has been left largely in the hands of incompetent, untrained 
men. During Mr. Pflaum’s first years in Chile, schools for girls were 
rare, and co-education was considered a thing which would inevitably be 
repented. It was pointed out to him that co-education is possible in Anglo- 
Saxon countries because we are persons “con sangre de hielo,” but the 
Latins are persons “con sangre de fuego.” However, Mr. Pfluam, before 
leaving Chile, had the satisfaction of actually working in a co-educational 
school, and had noticed no disastrous conflagrations, although he admits 
having been obliged to throw cold water on a few small flames. 

Recently an enormous contribution has been made for the building of 
schools, as a result of a general movement throughout South America for 
the improvement of schools. 

Mr. Pflaum’s talk was followed by two appropriate Spanish violin 
duets, “Potpourri from Carmen” and “La Paloma,” played by Bernarr 
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Jewell and Clayton Erickson, with Miss Esther Olson accompanying. 
Their rendition was delightfully spirited and colorful. 

Mr. Linden A. Mander, of the Political Science Department of the 
University of Washington, who spent the past summer in Mexico, gave 
an account of conditions there, from the point of view of an economist 
who is also a humorist. He spoke of Mexico City as a city of contrast 
economically. The stark poverty and the immense number of persons 
engaged in selling would seem paradoxical, if one were not aware of the 
pitifully meager stock in trade of the great majority of vendors. Agri- 
culture has been held back because of lack of mechanical power and trans- 
portation, and at the present time there is a dual movement in Mexico, 
one led by those who believe in accepting foreign capital and the other by 
those who feel that this would mean the sacrifice of national independence. 
To overcome the enormous illiteracy, Indian schools have been established 
for the education of sons of leaders of Indian villages, who return to 
their homes to spread culture. The Indians, however, are very distrust- 
ful of education. 

Mr. Mander was so fortunate as to be in Mexico at the time of the 
reopening of the churches, and he, too, made his pilgrimage to “Our Lady 
of Guadalupe.” It was an occasion of great emotional interest for him. 

After this unusually interesting program, plans for the presentation of 
a Spanish movie and a few other local problems were discussed. 


MARGUERITE SCHOFIELD 
Secretary 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CHAPTER 


President, Miss ANNABEL HALL, Madera High School, Madera, California 


Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances Rocers, Fresno High School, Fresno, 
California 


SOUTHERN MICHIGAN CHAPTER 


President, Proressor JuL1o pEL Toro, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 

Secretary, Miss Marcaret I. Moye, High School of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan 


TEXAS CHAPTER 


President, Miss Lit1a M. Casts, Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss Marjorie Jounston, Austin High School, 
Austin, Texas 
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The Executive Committee, made up of officers of the chapter, works 
out the program for each meeting independent of the other meetings, but 
based on a uniform scheme. We regularly plan to have a paper of about 
twenty minutes in length; a ten-minute discussion of some pedagogical 
problem, the subject of which is announced in advance of the meeting; 
and special music and dance numbers, usually by members of the high 
school Spanish clubs or university students. 

MARJorRIE JOHNSTON 
Corresponding Secretary 


WASHINGTON, D.C., CHAPTER 


President, Mr. ANton1o ALonso, American University, Washington, D.C. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Mary O. CARPENTER 


The Washington Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish held its regular monthly meeting on December 5 in Corcoran 
Hall of George Washington University. Mr. Antonio Alonso, president 
of the chapter, presided. All the other officers were present, and there was 
an unusually large attendance both of members of the chapter and of other 
persons interested in Spanish. 

Mrs. Isabel Shepard read in English an address on “The Glory That 
Was Spain,” illustrated with lantern slides, which was warmly applauded 
by the audience. 

Dr. David Rubio, professor in the Catholic University of America, 
and distinguished Spanish philosopher, lecturer, and author, gave a de- 
lightful dissertation on “Jdealismo y Realismo en la Literatura Espafiola.” 
Dr. Rubio won most cordial expressions of appreciation from the members 
present, and Mr. Alonso was congratulated upon having obtained such a 
distinguished collaborator for the program of this meeting. 


Mary O. CARPENTER 
Recording Secretary 


MARGINALIA 


The annual meeting in Washington was one of the most delightful 
and profitable we have had in a number of years. There was so much to 
do that a real talk with chapter delegates was, unfortunately, an impos- 
sibility. We gathered at luncheon at the Cosmos Club, with the following 
chapters represented: Arizona, Professor J. D. Fitz-Gerald; Central 
Texas, Miss Margaret Webster; Columbus, Mrs. H. R. Maddox; Denver, 
Miss Mildred K. Lemon; Hudson Valley, Miss Dorothy E. Thomas; 
Kansas, Miss Mary W. Harrison; Los Angeles, Mr. George W. H. Shield; 
New England, Professor José Diego Ofiate; New York, Mr. L. A. Wil- 
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kins; Northern California, Professor Alfred Coester; Northern Ohio, 
Professor Cony Sturgis; Southern Michigan, Miss Margaret Moye; 
Washington, Mr. Antonio Alonso. 

It is most gratifying to have an increasing number of chapters repre- 
sented each year, especially when such far-distant places as Texas, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, California, etc., are “present” every year, no matter where 
the meeting is held. Next year’s meeting will be our “farthest east,” 
Boston, so let’s begin planning now for every chapter to have a delegate 
there to compliment the recently formed New England Chapter, which 
will be the host. 

After the report of the Chapter Adviser, which was read at the lunch- 
eon, Professor Ofiate, of Boston University, replied for the New England 
Chapter in “cuatro palabras,” so well put that we all felt the future of the 
chapter was assured. Mr. L. A. Wilkins spoke for the “Mother Chapter” 
at New York. We hope to continue the practice of reports from different 
chapters at the annual luncheon. 

It was with great pleasure that the Association greeted Professor 
E. Allison Peers, of the University of Liverpool. We cannot see and hear 
him too often while he is in this country. 

The banquet at Washington was one of the high spots. The diplo- 
mats who honored us with their presence delighted us with their talks, 
and Sefior Padilla y Bell received a well-merited ovation. 

The “Hispania Monographs” were officially started on their way at the 
December meeting, and if anyone wishes to contribute he cannot find a 
more worthy cause. The first one, E. C. Hills’s Hispanic Studies, is a 
credit to both the Association and to the author. Our sincere thanks are 
extended to the one who made this possible. 

Cony Sturcis 
Chapter Adviser 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
OBERLIN, OHIO 

















OPINIONS 


[Department conducted by Proresson Henry Grattan Dovte, Associate Editor] 


OUR LATIN-AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


In the review of foreign relations in his message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Hoover makes no more significant statement than his reference to the 
subject of diplomatic personnel in Latin America. In unemotional but 
meaningful words, the President signals a revolution in the method of 
manning our missions south of the Rio Grande. Mr. Hoover hopes, he 
tells us, “to secure men long experienced in our diplomatic service, who 
speak the languages of the peoples to whom they are accredited,” as am- 
bassadors and ministers to the respective sister republics of Central and 
South America and to other Latin countries like Cuba and Panama. 

Here is a constructive advance in our relations with nations and gov- 
ernments which, geographically and in other respects, are less “foreign” 
than most other countries. We will not be far wrong in assuming that the 
Hoover diplomatic personnel policy is the direct outgrowth of the then 
President-elect’s visit to the Southern Hemisphere a year ago. On all 
hands he had it dinned into his ears that Spanish-speaking—and, in the 
case of Brazil, Portuguese-speaking—representatives of the Colossus of 
the North were essential to the knitting of genuinely close Pan-American 
ties. 

Mr. Hoover learned something else on his good-will tour of the far 
southland. It finds expression in the brief, but to the point, allusion to 
Latin America in his message. The President-elect discovered, if he did 
not know before, that our Latin-American friends are sticklers for 
punctilio. They lay great store by form, preciseness, and the unconsidered 
niceties and proprieties of international’ intercourse. Yankee “diplomats” 
unversed in those arts are capable of doing far more harm than good 
among people who rank politeness and correctness high. Given the man 
who speaks the language of a Latin-American country and who, besides, 
is a past master in the etiquette of the diplomatic code, and you have the 
ideal envoy. 

European governments have long filled their posts in Central and 
South America with envoys who measure up to these standards. The 
American foreign service possesses many members no less qualified, espe- 
cially among the younger “career men.” Upon these it is President 
Hoover’s now proclaimed intention to draw in pursuance of his “desire to 
establish more firmly our understanding and relationships with the Latin- 
American countries.” 

It is a step, and a long step, in the right direction—Washington Star 
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PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor ArtHur L. Owen, Associate Editor] 


School and Society, XXX, 762, August 3.—W. V. Kaulfers, “Effect 
of the IQ on the Grades of One Thousand Students of Foreign Lan- 
guages.” Some of the conclusions reached by the author are obvious to 
the point of childishness, e.g., “that intelligence has a significant influence 
upon pupil achievement in Spanish as measured by teachers’ grades.” It 
appears further that pupils in the lower levels of mental ability are able 
to continue in the subject only by cultivating habits of superior applica- 
tion and industry ; “that the boys as a group achieve less in terms of mental 
ability than the girls—a condition pointing to inferior habits of study and 
application, such as might readily be induced by a sex difference in 
language interest or by a lack of appeal of Spanish courses to masculine 
taste.” Boys require, it seems, about 10 per cent more intelligence than 
girls to accomplish the same results in Spanish. 


Education, L, 1, September—J. F. Santee, “The Civic Value of 
Spanish in the High School.” The writer of this article points out, first, 
that the study of any language and literature, in addition to the pupil’s 
own, tends to lessen the unmitigated provincialism and the ignorant as- 
sumption of race superiority which is so characteristic of Americans, 
whether children or adults, and thus to pave the way for the beginning, 
at least, of an intelligent understanding of other nations. He discovers 
that other peoples have produced great men and been animated by high 
ideals ; that other nations than his own have contributed to the progressive 
evolution of civilization, art, and culture; that much of that which we now 
are and have we owe to the accomplishment of older races. Granting this, 
why should the student’s choice fall upon Spanish rather than another 
foreign language? Without minimizing the claims of the other languages, 
the writer calls attention to the fact that Spanish is the language of our 
neighbors who do not speak English. “Nineteen American republics use 
the Castilian tongue. As friends, these republics will add to our strength; 
as enemies, they will be a source of weakness. Then, too, Porto Rico, with 
its Spanish-speaking population, is one of our territories and may one day 
be admitted to the sisterhood of states ....” Much of the hostility 
toward us which admittedly exists in the countries south of the Rio Grande 
might reasonably be expected to disappear through a closer understanding 
on both sides. The first step on our part toward such an understanding is, 
obviously, to familiarize ourselves with their language and culture. The 
writer closes with quotations from President Hoover, President Butler, 
Bainbridge Colby, and others which emphasize the importance of Spanish 
studies in our high schools from the viewpoint of international amity. 
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Modern Languages Forum, XIV, June.—R. P. Bowen, “If Not Litera- 
ture in Our High-School and Junior College Romance Language Classes, 
Then What?” Important articles have recently appeared in the profes- 
sional journals on opposite sides of the question indicated above. The 
present writer thinks that French and Spanish literature, particularly, are 
rather unsuited to young minds and uninteresting to them, while German 
literature is less so. He does not, however, accept the conclusion that the 
Romance languages have less of cultural value to offer for the education 
of American youth. “Both French and Spanish contribute to an unusual 
degree to the general field of knowledge of the student and in such a 
manner that he will readily assimilate what he learns. To the students who 
have already studied Latin the idea of one language turning into another 
by a system of vowel changes and consonant shifts will stir up a tre- 
mendous interest, even though only the simplest philological phenomena 
can be taught .... This requires some very sound philological training 
on the part of the teacher, for she ought to raise the whole interesting 
question of what language is and, by teaching sounds phonetically, point 
out the limitations of the mouth and lips and tongue in molding them. It 
will prove to be an entirely new field of mental experience which the 
students will find fascinating, and which will constitute a part of their 
whole educational equipment. France and Spain have always contributed 
largely to our cultural inheritance, and to our knowledge of things in 
general. The stories of Columbus’ struggles to set sail on his voyage of 
discovery, and the romances of the Spanish Main have never lost their 
fascination for all school children. The teacher should vitalize all this 
lore by teaching, along with the language those heroes spoke, some history 
and geography of their land, not as a set task but as something that just 
goes along with the day’s language lesson . . . . With good maps of 
France and Spain at hand, the teacher will find she is imparting far more 
than mere language and that she is contributing greatly to the cultural 
side of the education of high-school boys and girls, who later in college 
will be qualified to read Romance literature intelligently and to enjoy it 
profoundly ... .” 


Modern Language Journal, XIV, 1, October —L. Marchand, “Teach- 
ing Modern Languages; The Scientific Method.” The author of this 
article (which is partly translated from the Bulletin de la Société fran- 
caise de la Pédagogie for June, 1927) has decided that all the present 
methods of teaching languages are ineffective and has devised one of his 
own which he called “the scientific direct method.” This method is based 
upon three problems (sic) as follows: 1.—Psychological problem. “The 
teaching of languages is the only teaching in which Nature is our master. 
In all countries children learn their native language by an automatic 
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process, so to speak. The best teacher of living languages is life itself. 
Have we the right to neglect the precepts of such a good teacher? Should 
we not on the contrary take advantage of them? And how does Nature 
proceed? The universal process of acquiring a language may be summed 
up in two words: intuition, repetition. The child senses the meaning of 
all that is told him and he hears it repeated so often that he retains it and 
repeats it himself. This is a psychological fact, which has so far remained 
largely unnoticed (?) and which gives to the scientific method its unfail- 
ing solidity. But how can the child always sense what one is telling him? 
Here we enter upon the linguistic problem.” 2.—Linguistic problem. 
“The child senses the meaning of concrete words by seeing the objects, 
and how does he sense the meaning of abstract words? By a certain 
number of gradations which likewise have never been observed nor 
utilized(?). There is a fixed trend in the development of vocabulary. 
This trend is revealed to us by the coefficient of frequency of words and 
their degree of elaboration.” Coefficient of frequency is self-explanatory. 
Elaboration is of two kinds: (a) elaboration by etymological gradations, 
e.g., vouloir is learned before volonté, volontaire, volontairement, in- 
volontairement; (b) elaboration by semantic gradations. These are of 
three kinds: (1) gradations of meaning in the same word, e.g., entendre 
= to hear, entendre = to understand; (2) gradations in meaning of syno- 
nyms and quasi-synonyms; (3) semantic gradations in words of complex 
meaning. There are also gradations in grammar, as well as phonetic and 
psychological gradations. The purpose of the method is to utilize these 
processes which the author considers to be the natural ones. 3.—Peda- 
gogical problem. Turning to the pedagogical side of the problem, a mini- 
mum of 6,000 words is fixed for the vocabulary of a foreign language (!). 
“When the student has learned 6,000 words he may begin a consistent 
study of all the great classic works. The language book takes the place of 
the living language environment. The reader initiates the pupil into the 
beauties of literature. Contrary to many methods, we do not teach the 
language by literature, but, on the contrary, literature by the lan- 
guage ... .” Pupils are supposed to possess an intuitive language 
sense. This will be destroyed if the teacher translates. Therefore, the 
teacher will never translate, but the pupil will translate in order to estab- 
lish the fact that he knows the meaning. “Grammar is the inner, reinforc- 
ing element of the language book. Since it too follows our progressive 
gradation system, like the vocabulary, it contributes to the student’s train- 
ing in language sense.” The writer goes on to describe the use of repeti- 
tion, of the phonograph, of the vitaphone, of translation exercises, etc. 
He enumerates seven fundamental results which will be attained by the 
use of the scientific method. One of them, No. 4, merits quotation: “If 
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this technique were given general use, the saving of time and effort would 
be immense and would in all countries mean a great saving in money. Let 
us estimate that in France only 300,000 pupils annually study foreign 
languages. If each one saves one year in his course of study, and if this 
year should be estimated only at 100 francs (the minimum), the saving 
would be 30,000,000 francs per annum. In American the saving would be 
much greater.” (The article is continued in the November number.) 


Fe ena ya a er a as 











REVIEWS 


La Boda de Don Juan. Por Cartos M. Noe. Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 
S. A. 1927. 


This engaging title has been bestowed upon what the author candidly 
admits is a “crénica novelada.” In its attractively printed pages we are 
regaled with an admirable description, written in somewhat archaic lan- 
guage, of the social life in Santiago de Chile during the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Since the plot element is slight, the author was free 
to re-create the historical atmosphere of the period in which the action 
is placed, and in this endeavor, one feels, he is remarkably successful. 
A substantial portion of the text is given over to the particulars of the 
elaborate wearing apparel of the ladies and gentlemen of the upper circles 
of colonial society and the conditions in which they lived. For this reason 
this novel offers much of interest to the student of the social and cultural 
history of Spanish America during the Spanish domination. Some sixty 
pages are devoted solely to an account of such diversions as the torneos, 
mascaradas, toros, and the saraos and is given with an artistry and fidelity 
to historical accuracy that is most convincing. 

A middle-aged widower, Don Juan de Molina y Parraguez, vows to 
the Virgin that he will not fall into carnal sin. As the fulfilment of this 
pledge becomes difficult he decides to take refuge in a second marriage. 
A wealthy and socially prominent lady, Dofia Catalina Rodriguez de 
Fuentes y Echavarria Salgado, who has already survived three matri- 
monial ventures, becomes the object of Don Juan’s attentions. He is 
successful in his suit but soon seeks an annulment of the marriage, which 
he finally wins after much effort. The latter part of the book tends to 
degenerate into a too-literal reproduction of the tedious legal proceedings 
in which the disabilities of the lady are aired with the utmost frankness. 
No doubt this was a titbit of gossip in its day, but it is the opinion of this 
reviewer that the author is much more successful in portraying the period 
of his story than in creating a novel. 

The distinguished Spanish novelist, Sefior Ramon Pérez de Ayala, 
has written a lengthy prologue (40 pages long) recording his unqualified 
approval of this work, which he groups with Morsamor of Juan Valera, 
Tradiciones peruanas of Ricardo Palma, and La Gloria de don Ramiro of 
Enrique Larreta, and analyzing romanticism in the most approved modern 
fashion. 


Irvinc A. LEONARD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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